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If  I  might  give  a  sfioi't  hint  to  an  impartial  icriter  it  wonld  he  to  teU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
oreewice  ot  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
ofgr^t  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
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%taSs  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  tlien  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 


The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  a  stomach-ache ;  but 
nearly  all  the  other  news  received  this  week  from 
France  is  eminently  satisfactory.  The  empty  stomachs 
of  the  Parisians  have  been  partially  filled ;  the  warlike 
stomachs  of  the  Germans  have  been  pretty  well  satiated 
by  their  exploits  and  achievements,  and  need  rest  in 
which  to  digest  them ;  and  none  but  the  wildest  French¬ 
men  have  stomach  left  for  persistence  in  the  guerre  a 
outrance  policy  now  that  there  seems  good  reason  to 
hope  that  Germany  will  be  satisfied  with  such  terms  of 
peace  as  France  can  honourably  accept. 

There  is  very  little  to  record  and  le.ss  to  comment  upon 
in  the  history  of  the  week.  All  we  know  is  that  every¬ 
thing  converges  towards  the  much  longed-for  chance  of 
peace.  The  armistice,  which  was  to  have  expired  to¬ 
morrow,  has  been  extended  to  next  Friday,  and  there  is 
fair  reason  for  hoping  that  by  that  time  the  differences 
which  have  wasted  Europe  during  the  last  seven  months 
will  be  tided  over  for  some  years,  if  they  are  not  settled 
for  ever.  Each  day  the  Germans  have  shown  themselves 
more  conciliatory  ;  each  day  the  French  have  become 
more  resigned  to  their  hard  fate,  and  more  ready  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

The  action  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux ' 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  praiseworthy.  We 
speak  under  reserve,  as  the  details  of  its  proceedings 
have  not  reached  us,  and  the  sequel  to  those  proceedings 
has  not  yet  been  entered  upon  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know, 
every  step  that  it  has  taken  has  been  wise,  brave,  and 
prudent.^  Elected  under  the  most  unpropitious  circum- 
*  ances,  it  has  shown  none  of  the  faults  to  be  looked  for 
m  a  Ramp  Parliament.  Men  who  have  starved  in  Paris, 
men  who  have  bled  in  the  central  districts,  and  men  who 
ave  raved  in  the  southern  provinces,  have'  come  together 
wso  yed  to  gather  up  the  torn  fragments  of  France  into 
®gain ;  and  all  this  they  have  done  with  a 
members  of  our  own  Par- 
i^to  the  Palace  of  Westminster  to 
amiliar  platitudes  uttered  in  the  Queen’s  name. 
beliLl*  ®P®ctacle  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  who 
read  f®P^^^*canism,  and  who,  however  they  may 
true  vftio  °  f  popuU  vox  Deij  look  upon  the 

*11  laws  TL  ^  people  as  the  highest  and  most  sacred  of 
e?erv  nK.  great  episodes  in  this  war  have  amazed 
canceinoii*Z.A^’  stand  out  with  startling  signifi- 

The  first  was  the  catastrophe  at 
‘lie  second  waf  al  "“^yessness  of  Napoleonism  ; 
possible  to  III  *  defence  of  Pans,  proving  the  heroism 
lldrd  is  thin  *  pleasure -loving  city  in  Europe ;  the 
Bordeanr^^^  *  nieeting  of  the  National  Assembly 
class  patriotism  that  overrides 

in  A/iw.  P>^7  tactics  thronghout  France, 

^lamiaj.  the  most  Englishmen,  while  heartily 

^^0  heartilw  .  commencement  of  the  war. 


continuance  of  it  when  the  tide  of  lawless  aggression 
was  turned.  But  we  have  always  maintained  that  fair 
reparation  was  duo  from  them  for  their  unholy  and 
mischievous  war-making  last  summer.  If  France  has 
been  scourged  with  scorpions,  it  was  because  France  had 
planned  a  like  scourge  for  Germany.  We  can  under- 
I  stand,  if  we  cannot  exculpate,  the  temper  which  the 
Germans  have  lately  shown.  But  now,  thank  heaven  ! 
that  temper  seems  to  be  as  thoroughly  spent  as  the 
kindred  temper  of  the  misguided  slaves  of  French  Im¬ 
perialism.  Wo  have  heard  so  much  of  “  terms  of  peace  ” 
that  we  prefer  to  heed  none  of  the  contradictory  as¬ 
sertions  in  which  fussy  Berlin  newspapers  and  fussier 
Berlin  correspondents  pretend  to  show  their  acquaintance 
with  the  plans  of  Count  Bismarck  and  his  master.  Wo 
have  only  one  more  week  to  wait  before  we  hear  the 
truth,  and  we  had  better  wait  without  prophesying. 
But  there  does  seem  to  be  good  hope  that  moderate 
counsels  will  prevail  at  Versailles,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  will  claim  no  more  than  the  people  of  France 
can  honourably  yield ;  and  to  that  hope  we  cling.  One 
thing  is  sure.  The  more  conciliatory  are  the  Germans, 
the  more  honour  they  will  receive  from  outsiders,  and 
the  more  easy  will  be  their  own  career  in  the  future. 
Though  he  may  be  hard.  Count  Bismarck  is  wise.  Will 
he  not  see  that,  in  this  case  more  than  ever,  generosity, 
is  the  truest  wisdom  ? 


MR  CARDWELL’S  ARMY  PROJECT. 


On  Thursday  evening  Mr  Cardwell  suimrised  both  the 
best  friends  and  the  stoutest  opponents  of  the  Ministry. 
That  his  speech,  as  a  mere  speech,  would  be  a  very  good 
one  was  certain  beforehand ;  but  few  expected  that  thero 
would  be  so  much  good  matter  in  it.  Exactly  how  much 
of  the  matter  is  good  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide, 
but,  like  Sir  John  Pakington,  ask  for  a  week  in  which  to 
weigh  the  details.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
in  the  main  the  Government  scheme  of  army  reform  is 
commendable.  It  abolishes  the  purchase  system,  and  in 
so  doing  cuts  at  the  root  of  nearly  all  existing  abuses, 
herein  closely  following  the  plan  we  have  elsewhere 
indicated,  in  words  written  before  the  speech  was 
delivered.  This  is  the  first  and  most  vital  necessity. 
With  anything  short  of  immediate  and  complete  aboli¬ 
tion,  we  could  not  hope  for  more  than  a  string  of  make¬ 
shift  alterations  that  might  humour  thoughtless  people 
for  a  year  or  two, — ^time  long  enough  to  allow  of  their 
being  quietly  altered  back  in  accordance  with  the 
pernicious  traditions  of  Horse  Guards  trade-unionism. 

But  the  aboh'tion  of  purchase  is  onl^  one  of  the 
reforms  called  for ;  and  some  other  leadmg  points  in 
Mr  Cardwell’s  plan  need  careful  looking  into.  The 
problem  of  dual  government,  especially,  seems  to  he 
yet  unsolved.  As  Mr  Cardwell  neatly  puts  it,  “  large 
powers  will  he  vested  in  the  officer  who  is  chosen  by  the 
Government  to  he  Commander-in- Chief  of  the  army, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,”  and 
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greater  restrictions.  Of  late  years  all  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  the  Church  have  been  struggling  out  of  the 
religious  slough  which  is  its  traditional  centre,  and 
whether  they  reached  something  like  6rm  ground,  or 
tumbled  into  more  dangerous  morasses,  they 
allowed  still  to  call  themselves  its  members.  The 
National  Church  has  been  so  far  widened  as  to  include 
alike  the  misty  theologians  of  the  Broad  Church,  who 
believe,  not  in  the  Trinity,  but  in  two  Gods ;  the  formaliiti 
of  the  High  Church,  even  in  its  Ritualistic  expansion- 
and  the  extreme  Evangelicals,  who  consent  to  subscrih^ 
to  articles  which  they  virtually  repudiate  because  rectorieg 
and  bishoprics  pay  better  than  dissenting  pastorates.  All 
these  are  offenders  if  Mr  Voysey  is  an  offender,  and 
though  most  of  them  agree  in  gratulations  over  his  de- 
feat,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  may  themselves  soon 
be  tried  for  heresy.  When  their  last  culprit  wajs  brought 
out  there  was  no  one  standing  by  to  say,  “  Let  him  that 
is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone.”  There* 
fore  they  have  stoned,  and  we  may  expect  that  the  stones 
which  they  have  used  once  will  be  made  to  do  fresh  duty, 
by  them  in  attacking  one  another. 

We  need  not  talk  of  logic  or  consistency  to  orthodox 
people;  but  it  is  well  for  others  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  logical  or  consistent  ground  between 
the  position  which  Mr  Voysey  has  taken  up  and 
the  narrowing  of  the  Church  of  England  to  a 
point  of  most  obnoxious  and  antiquated  bigotry.  Mr 
Voysey  contended,  with  masterly  force,  which  neither 
his  accusers  nor  his  judges  attempted  to  rebut,  that  the 
articles  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  taken 
with  the  popular  glosses  that  have  attached  to  them,  are 
inconsistent  with  one  another,  and  yet  more  inconsistent 
with  common  sense,  and  the  common  sense  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospels.  No  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England,  unless  the  turmoil  of  contradictions  has 
utterly  crazed  him,  believes  in  all  of  them,  and  the 
greater  his  intelligence  the  greater  his  nnbelief. 
The  late  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  that  pathetic  little 
preface  to  his  last  volume,  ^vritten  only  six  da]p  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  tells  how,  when  his  father  was  lying  ill 
at  Liege,  “  he  had  many  conversations  with  his  physU 
cian,  and  on  one  occasion  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  scantiness  of  his  religious  faith.  ‘  Moi,’  was 
the  reply,  ‘  Je  suis  laique,  et  je  crois  beaucoim;  mais  mon 
frere  il  est  abbe,  et  il  no  cioit  rien !  *  ’*  We  have  been 
gradually  coming  to  that,  or  something  like  it,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  “  If  agreement  w  ith  every  word  and  statement  of 
the  formularies  be  required,”  says  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  “  all  the  clergymen,  of  whatever  school,  who 
have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  own  opinions  and 
of  the  letter  of  the  Prayer-book  and  Articles,  must  go  out 
one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  the  Palace  of  Lambeth,  even  down  to  the ' 
humblest  curate  in  the  wilds  of  Cumberland.”.  Mr 
Voysey ’s  offences,  though  divided  into  thirty-eight 
articles  by  his  accusers — was  it  fear  of  blasphemy  tlwt 
prevented  them  from  adding  one  more  so  as  to  make 
the  sacred  number  of  thirty-nine  ? — are  really  only  two. 
He  dares  to  say,  what  everybody  thinks,  that  portions  of 
the  formularies  are  meaningless  unless  they  have  a  very 
bad  meaning;  and  instead  of  mincing  his  words  and 
chopping  his  phrases,  so  as  to  evade  the  law,  he 
states  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  and  in  truest  aco(»fd 
with  the  formularies  themselves.  Like  the 
old,  his  crime  is  not  in  stealing  from  a  heap  of  rubbish  s 
morsel  of  wholesome  food,  but  in  allowing  his  act  to 
discovered.  Henceforth  let  all  clergymen 
their  surplices  and  their  tithes  take  warning  by  his  to 
They  may  imply  whatever  they  like  in  their  preachm^ 
but  they  must  not  say  that  the  Athanasian 
untenable,  or  that  w^e  are  not  all  the  children  of 


subiect  to  the  theory  that  “  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
applv  to  the  person  holding  that  office  a  condition 
denved  from  the  mere  limit  of  time.”  Those  euphonious 
phrases  cover  danger.  Things  may  work  well ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  transference  of  the 
Horse  Guards  functionaries  to  Pallraall  will  be  of  slight 
avail  if  the  chief  Horse  Guards  functionary  is  to  be  a 
person  too  august  to  be  conditioned  by  the  mere  limit  of 
time.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  say  anything  against 
the  Duke  of  Cambi*idge  when,  only  three  days  ago,  in  an 
after-dinner  speech  at  the  London  Tavern,  he  declared 
that  he  was  the  most  zealous  and  thorough-going  army 
reformer  alive ;  but  Parliament  will  sanction  an  unwise 
anomaly  if  it  allows  the  AVar  Minister  who  serves  it 
during  its  pleasure  to  have  a  subordinate  whom  he  cannot 
dismiss.  Suppose  a  future  Mr  Cardwell  had  to  go  to  sea 
because  he  was  too  ill  to  do  his  work :  a  future  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  might  find  himself  seriously  embarrassed  if  a  future 
military  counterpart  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  held  his 
appointment  for  life. 


MR  VOYSEY’S  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

The  great  question  that  was  publicly  raised  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1869,  by  the  prosecution  of  Mr  Voysey 
in  the  Province  of  York,  “  for  having  offended  against 
the  laws  ecclesiastical  by  writing  and  publishing  certain 
sermons  or  essays,  in  which  ho  maintained  and  promul¬ 
gated  doctrines  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the 
Articles  of  Religion  and  Formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England,”  is  to  be  concluded  to-day.  Mr  Voysey  was 
attainted  at  York  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1869,  and, 
ho  having  appealed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  been  heard  last  November,  his 
attainder  was  confirmed  on  Saturday,  save  that  a  week 
was  allowed  him  in  which  to  ‘‘expressly  and  un- 
reserveilly  retract  the  several  errors  of  which  ho  has 
been  convicted.”  As  he  will  not  retract,  his  excom¬ 
munication  dates  from  to-day. 

Few  have  been  sui’prised.by  this  result.  Even  Mr 
Voysey,  wo  presume,  expected  it,  and,  though  on  that 
account  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted,  it  is  almost  a 
relief  to  have  the  foregone  conclusions  of  the  authorities 
at  length  expressed.  Wliilo,  too,  wo  must  heartily 
sympathise  with  Mr  Voysey  in  his  virtual  excommuni¬ 
cation  from  what  professes  to  be,  and  what  many  still 
fondly  believe  to  be,  the  National  Church,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  our  sympathy  and  his  penalty  are  chiefly 
Bentiment4il.  The  sentiment  is  altogether  good  and 
honest.  It  is  no  light  affiiction  to  a  man  w’ho  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of 
religious  truth,  and  who  believes  that  ho  can  do  it 
lx?st  by  pi-escrving  his  connection  with  the  venerable 
institution  which,  in  theory,  is  the  fold  of  all  true 
believers,  to  be  driven  out  of  that  fold  and  forced  into 
nonconformity ;  it  is  a  heavier  affliction  to  him  to  find 
that  his  hopes  of  helping  to  widen  the  boundaries  of  the 
National  Church,  and  to  make  it  the  home  of  all 
religious  thinkers  in  the  nation,  are  shattered;  and 
these  troubles  press  almost  as  heavily  on  thousands  who 
think  w’itli  him,  or  like  him,  as  on  Mr  Voysey  himself. 
But  tliey  end  there.  Mr  Voysey’s  excommunication 
will  involve  no  physical  or  pecuniary  sufferings,  such  as 
those  that  befel  heretics  w'hen  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy 
had  powers  equal  to  its  will.  In  a  worldly  sense  he  loses 
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-oCnn  or  “  vonr  obedient  servant  ”  in  a  letter. 
Xfinay  be’tme  ;  yet  it  would  certainly  be  better  if  we 
Laid  dispense  with  shams  and  white  lies ;  and  «iere  is 
S^LeneeS  for  dispensing  with  them  m  “the  Holy  of 
H  I'es  ”  of  religion,  than  in  the  market-place  of  world- 
r  els  Expediency,  however,  is  the  highest  law,  and,  if 
11“  is  no  other  salvation  for  the  National  Church,  it  is 
Allowable  to  perpetrate  a  deception  which  ought  to 
^ceive  no  one.  That  seems  to  be  the  case  now.  The 
Hiurch  of  England  has  grown  up  as  a  rich  and  influen- 
HaI  comoration,  endowed  for  the  highest  education  of 
the  people,  and,  since  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  it  has 
nractically  been  the  rule  that  that  education  shall  be,  not 
^  the  benefactors  intended,  but  as  the  benefitted  wish. 
That  is  rather  too  broad  a  statement,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  truest  statement  that  can  be  made.  The  national 
religion  has  varied,  partly  with  the  whims  of  the  Sove- 
reiCT,  but  mainly  wdth  the  tastes  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
Ch^h  of  England  has  been  forced  into  some  sort  of 
agreement  with  the  popular  taste.  Certain  old  shib¬ 
boleths  have  been  retained,  and,  though  they  cannot 
last  much  longer,  they  still  exist.  We  can  honour 
the  thought  which  prompted  Mr  Voysey,  and  which 
prompts  others  somewhat  less  bold,  to  consent  to  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  shibboleths  as  the  best  means  towards  their 
abolition. 

Now,  however,  a  different  course  must  be  pursued. 
The  orthodox  clique,  a  clique  of  various  rival  ortho¬ 
doxies,  has  been  very  tenderly  dealt  with  thus  far ;  and 
it  has  shown  no  appreciation  of  the  tenderness.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  truth  is  strong  enough  to  win  its  way 
without  any  other  weapon  than  its  own  bare  hand,  the 
party  to  which  Mr  Voysey  belongs  have  desired  only 
that  its  own  spokesmen  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  up  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the 
hearers  shall  be  left  to  choose  for  themselves  which 
preacher  they  will  listen  to,  which  gospel  they  will 
accept.  The  Judicial  Committee  has  denied  them  that 
fairplay.  Therefore  they  must  adopt  a  different  policy, 
or  rather  the  same  policy  in  a  different  direction.  If 
the  national  appliances  for  religious  education  are  taken 
from  them  by  guile,  they  must  take  them  back  again 
by  open  and  fair  warfare.  So  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  no  longer  a  Church  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  nation,  but  a  sect  or  a  coalition  of  sects 
appropriating  to  itself  all  the  honours  and  emoluments 
that  are  the  property  of  the  entire  community,  its  greed 
and  dishonesty  must  be  restrained.  Mr  Miall’s  notice 
of  niotion  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church 
receives  undesigned  support  from  the  Judicial  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  all  the  assailants  of  Mr 
Voysey. 


THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  COMMISSION. 


On  the  12th  of  June,  1849,  Mr  Cobden  made  his 
famous  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Inter- 
^tional  Arbitration.  He  proposed  that  treaties  should 
^  England  with  any  Foreign  Powers  that 

^  them,  whereby  the  tw'o  Governments 
®  themselves  to  refer  all  questions  left  un- 

amicable  arrangement  to  the  final  decision  of 
ar  itmtors.  Although  such  a  measure  would  promote 
Tf  peace  party,  he  did  not  bring  it  forward  in 
p^jtetion  that  it  would  altogether  stop  war,  or  because 
e  beheyed  all  wars  to  bo  indefensible.  But,  as  most 
pelfy  misunderstandings,  some  means 
g  to  be  provided  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  more 
tanTif  A  humane  than  brute  force.  When 

^  ,  y  .  ®  reiiiark  that  nations  would  not  submit 

hpRi’n^  arbiters,  unless  there  was  an  army 

tion  fa  Jji  A  ®^®rv6d  that,  even  at  the  worst,  if  arbitra- 
brow  atA  ili  would  stamp  with  infamy  the 

sword  party  that  in  spite  of  it  appealed  to  the 
resort^  +  ^  showed  that  in  1794  our  Government 
Pensatinn  A  J  ^^®d  commission  to  decide  on  the  com- 
Sates .  ^  subjects  by  the  United 

llae  1814,  to  determine  the  boundary 

andthoTTv^’A^^^oii  of  miles,  between  Canada 

^  States.  Mr  Cobden  was  able  to  strengthen 


his  motion  by  public  opinion,  petitions  in  favour  of  it 
having  been  signed  by  200,000  persons.  To  those  argu¬ 
ments,  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  replied  by  moving  the  previous  question ;  he  did 
not  wish  to  oppose  the  principle  of  the  niotion,  but  ho 
thought  “  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  this 
country  to  submit  the  vital  rights  and  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  chances  of  a  decision  of  the  judgment  of  any 
Foreign  Power;”  and  he  added  it  would  be  still  worse 
to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  Mr 
Cobden’s  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  17G  to  79. 

Now,  after  twenty-two  years,  a*  Liberal  Goveminent 
has  practically  accepted  the  teacliing  of  Mr  Cobden,  and 
we  believe  that  no  part  of  the  Queen’s  speech  has  been 
received  with  more  universal  satisfaction  than  that 
which  announced  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  Commis¬ 
sion  to  settle  the  long-standing  disputes  between  this 
country  and  America.  A  new  era  in  international 
relations  has  dawned  for  this  country.  A  king  has 
arisen  who  knows '  not  Palmerston.  The  old  diplomatic? 
machinery  has  been  in  full  work  at  various  times  during 
the  last  seven  years,  and  has  hitherto  failed  of  result. 
It  was  time  that  some  more  likely  expedient  should  bo 
tried,  and  instead  of  acres  of  correspondence,  neatly  tied 
with  red  tape  and  pigeon-holed,  Ave  shall  see  the  efiect  of 
putting  together  half-a-dozen  able  men  to  talk  over  tho 
subject  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  endeavour  to  discover  a 
conclusion  acceptable  to  both  parties.  From  the  explana¬ 
tion  made  by  Earl  Granville  we  gather  that  this  is  the 
scope  of  the  Commission :  it  is  not  a  board  of  arbitrators, 
with  powers  to  give  a  final  decision,  but  a  friendly 
council,  where  the  effort  of  all  is  to  arrive  at  a  good 
understanding.  This  is  tho  best  justification  for  the 
Avork  given  to  the  Commission,  for  there  are  feAv 
ordinary  politicians  able  to  deal  with  both  the  Alabama 
and  the  fishery  questions.  We  trust,  hoAvever,  that  tho 
present  effort,  if  successful  in  its  immediate  objects,  Avill 
not  pass  away  without  leaving  some  permanent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  safeguards  of  international  peace.  What  is 
required  is  a  permanent  commission  or  council,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  hear  and  decide  cases  that  the  diplo¬ 
matists  are  unable  to  settle ;  for  arbitration  has  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with  after  disputes  are  alloAved  to 
excite  strong  feeling.  Nothing  w'ould  have  rendered  tho 
present  Commission  possible  but  the  most  genuine 
anxiety  on  both  sides  to  avert  the  horrors  of  Avar. 

A  satisfactory  tribunal  might  be  established  by  each 
nation,  Great  Britain  and  tho  United  States,  selecting 
two  representatives,  one  of  whom  might  be  a  statesman, 
the  other  a  high  judicial  authority,  Avith  a  chairman- 
elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members.  If 
such  a  court  had  been  in  existence,  Ave  should  probably 
have  seen  an  end  of  the  Alabama  case  six  years  ago,  and 
the  Fishery  Question  would  never  have  become  of  im¬ 
perial  interest.  But  the  question  arises — should  all 
causes  of  dispute  be  referred  to  it,  even  those  of  vital 
interest  to  our  national  existence,  and  affecting  our 
most  important  and  essential  rights  ?  Let  us  suppose 
that  an  Arbitration  Treaty  is  made  with  Spain,  and 
a  claim  is  brought  before  the  Court  of  Arbitrators  for  tho- 
compulsory  sale  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Spaniards,  would 
this  country  accept  a  hostile  decision  ?  Or  suppose  our 
right  to  Aden  or  Malta  Avere  challenged,  and  wo  Avere 
served  before  the  bar  of  international  morality  Avith  a 
notice  to  quit.  It  may  be  argued  that  such  fears  are  not 
chimerical,  for  the  German  title  to  Alsace,  Avhich  lias 
been  interrupted  for  a  good  many  years,  has  revived 
under  the  antiquarian  studies  of  German  professors. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  danger;  even  tho 
Germans,  although  claiming  Alsace  as  the  prize  of  AA’ar, 
would  not  have  pretended  to  it  in  time  of  peace.  Tho 
arbitrators  Avould  find  that  we  had  a  good  title  by  treaty 
to  our  possessions,  and  that  Ave  ought  not  to  be^  turned 
out.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  Court  of 
Arbitrators  throwing  reason  and  common  sense  to  tho 
winds,  just  as  we  might  conceive  the  Law  Lords  to  bo 
suddenly  divested  of  their  veneration  for  tho  laAV ;  but 
tho  one  catastrophe  is  as  likely  to  happen  as  the  other, 
and,  if  it  did  occur,  would  occasion  no  real  danger.  As. 
the  decision  would  be  unsupported  by  force,  the  nation. 
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BufToring  from  a  flagrantly  unjust  judgment  would  treat 
it  as  a  nullity,  and  would  doubtless,  in  the  circumstances 
supposed,  receive  the  general  support  of  nations. 

When  a  declaration  was  inserted,  at  the  suggestion  of 
liord  Clarendon,  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  in 
favour  of  submitting  disputed  questions  to  arbitration 
before  resorting  to  war.  Count  Beust,  the  Austrian  pleni¬ 
potentiary,  made  the  reserve,  “  that  the  wish  expressed 
by  (ho  Congress  cannot  in  any  case  oppose  limits  to  the 
liberty  of  judgment,  of  which  no  Power  can  divest 
ilsclf  in  questions  affecting  its  dignity.”  Accordingly, 
when  the  English  Government  attempted  to  avert  the 
war  between  France  and  Prussia  by  appealing  to  the 
arbitration  clause  in  the  treaty,  it  was  warned  off*  by  the 
“  honour  ”  and  “  dignity  ”  argument.  We  see  now 
into  what  a  dreadful  plight  this  “  honour  ”  has  brought 
the  French  people.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
in  the  case  of  a  nation,  more  than  of  an  individual, 
honour  should  require  it  to  be  judge,  jury,  and  execu¬ 
tioner  in  its  own  cause.  It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  disguised, 
that  arbitration  cannot  prevent  war  between  two  Powers 
competing  for  the  championship  of  Europe.  The  sword 
alone  can  settle  such  a  question.  When  two  nations  are 
peaceably  disposed,  any  difficulty  that  occurs  may  be 
successfully  dealt  with  by  arbitration ;  but  if  they  are 
full  of  hatred,  envying  each  other’s  prosperity,  it  would 
seem  that  sterner  measures  for  keeping  the  peace  would 
1)0  necessary.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  arbitration 
should  not  bo  carried  as  far  as  possible  :  if  even  a  few 
ware  were  thereby  prevented  the  gain  would  be  incalcu¬ 
lable.  The  effect  would,  moreover,  extend  far  beyond. 
The  spectacle  of  international  justice  would  not  be 
thrown  away.  Nations  would  bo  accustomed  to  see 
reason  and  justice  solving  problems  hitherto  cut  with 
the  sword.  Slowly,  but  inevitably,  the  feeling  would 
grow  up  that  “justice  ”  was  the  better  way.  A  sense  of 
security  would  steal  over  the  minds  of  men.  Jealousy 
and  suspicion,  the  fruitful  parents  of  national  antipathies, 
would  give  place  to  confidence  and  respect.  At  last 
civilised  men  might  come  to  regard  the  obligations  of 
morality  as  sacred,  and  not  limited  by  frontier  lines,  or 
the  streak  of  silver  sea  ;  and  the  Stoic  apothegm  might 
be  realised,  “  all  the  world  is  our  city.” 


ARMY  PURCHASE. 

The  question  of  Army  Purchase  has  now  reached  so 
a/lvanced  a  stage  that  wo  have  not  to  consider  whether 
the  system  shall  be  abolished,  but  how  it  shall  be 
Hbolishc*d,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  imposing  too  great 
a  pecuniary  burden  on  the  public,  or,  on  the  other, 
inflicting  injury  upon  those  individuals  who  have 
accpiirt*!!  vested  interests  under  the  system.  We  have 
no  longer  to  discuss  theories,  or  exchange  arguments  on 
the  merits  of  the  case ;  we  have  to  deal  with  acknow- 
lt*dg(Hl  facts,  and  may  narrow  the  circle  of  inquiry  to  the 
practical  consideration  of  figures.  We  start  with  the 
proposition  that  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the 
standing  army  involves  the  abolition  of  purchase,  and  we 
have  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  cost  of  such  abolition, 
and  of  the  system  of  promotion  and  retirement  wdiich 
must  1k)  substituted  for  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War  the  practice  of 
purchiwing  commissions  had  almost  fallen  into  nbeyance, 
because  the  rapid  promotion  arising  from  casualties,  and 
fi-om  the  increase  of  regimental  establishments,  rendered 
it  unnecessary  for  officers  to  incur  a  pecuniary  outlay 
to  ensure  their  advancement,  and  further,  because  the 
ordinary  risks  of  war,  as  a  matter  of  course,  limit  the 
ojxjrations  of  the  system.  At  that  time  a  comparatively 
small  sum  of  money  would  have  sufficed  to  buy  up  the 
saleable  commissions  in  the  army ;  but  the  opportunity 
was  allowed  to  escape,  and  now  it  will  require  three  or 
four  times  the  amount  to  afford  adequate  compensation. 
The  child  of  a  short-sighted  and  false  economy.  Army 
Purchase  has  become  the  father  of  a  dangerous  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  the  thousands  which  this  nnnatural  system 
was  intended  to  save  to  an  impoverished  exchequer  have 
grown  into  a  public  liability  for  millions. 

We  have  dealt  with  a  similar  evil  before,  though  not 


to  the  same  extent.  There  were  formerly  certain  dvil 
employments  which  could  be  legally  bought  and  sold, 
but  it  became  so  evident  that  the  practice  struck  at 
the  root  of  efficiency,  and  that  the  man  who  had  a  pro¬ 
prietary  right  in  his  appointment  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  make  a  good  public  servant,  that  the  nation 
paid  the  penalty  of  past  errors  by  buying  up  and 
abolishing  all  such  privileges.  Another  example  was 
set  some  two  years  ago  when  the  Queen  decided 
that  it  was  not  right  that  her  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
and  the  “  Gentlemen-at-Arms  ”  (who  may  be  seen 
standing  about  the  passages  at  drawing-rooms  and 
levees  in  a  dragoon  uniform)  should  continue  to  be 
allowed  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  serving  her 
Majesty.  It  was  accordingly  decreed  that  “pur¬ 
chase”  should  cease  in  these  distinguished  corps, 
and  that  “compensation  would  be  made  to  existing 
interests.”  Surely  a  system  found  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  efficiency  of  Beef-eaters  and  gentlemen-lackeys 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  army !  And  if 
the  Queen  shows  herself  prepared  to  make  a  considerable 
pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  reforming  her  house¬ 
hold,  should  the  people  of  England  hesitate  to  do  the 
same  for  the  sake  of  reforming  their  army  ?  But  in  the 
case  quoted  virtue  proved  its  own  reward ;  for  the 
Government  of  the  day  so  highly  appreciated  the  justice 
and  good  sense  of  her  Majesty’s  decision  that  they  placed 
the  Army  Reserve  Fund  at  her  disposal  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  requisite  compensations,  and  thus  a  portion 
of  a  public  fund,  created  by  the  purchase  officers  of  the 
army,  was  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose  to  purge 
the  Beef-eaters  of  their  plutocratic  character,  and  the 
Gentlemen-at-arms  of  a  shopkeeping  element,  which, 
horrihile  dictu  I  had  gained  admission  into  its  ranks,  and 
polluted  the  courtly  atmosphere  of  St  James’s.  • 

Unfortunately,  what  an  accommodating  Government 
did  for  the  Queen,  the  people  of  England  will  have  to 
do  for  themselves.  There  is  no  fund,  except  their  own 
pockets,  wherewith  to  buy  up  the  purchase  system,  and 
the  longer  they  defer  the  payment  the  larger  will  be  the 
amount  of  the  bill  which  must  ultimately  be  paid. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Government  has 
decided  upon  the  abolition  of  purchase,  and  that  a  com¬ 
promise  will  not  be  attempted  by  it.  This  would  be  a 
fatal  error ;  we  must  make  a  clean  sweep  of  it,  root  and 
branch,  before  we  can  attempt  to  make  reforms  which 
admit  of  no  delay.  But,  while  the  practice  should  cease 
at  once,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  process  of 
abolition  should  not  bo  gradual.  From  the  moment  when 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  is  pronounced  illegal, 
the  moral  effect  of  the  change  will  make  itself  felt  through¬ 
out  the  army  ;  but  the  financial  results  may,  and  probably 
must,  be  the  work  of  many  years,  and  as  soon  as  the 
officers  of  the  army  are  satisfied  that  their  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests  are  safe,  whether  they  continue  to  serve  or  not,  a 
very  large  majority  will  doubtless  accept  the  new  order 
of  things,  with  whatever  obligations  it  imposes,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  abandoning  theii*  career. 

The  amount  which  the  abolition  of  purchase  will  cost 
is  made  up  of  several  items.  First,  the  regulation  value 
of  every  commission  purchased.  This  is  a  very  simple 
calculation,  there  being  a  fixed  price  for  each  grade  in 
the  household  cavalry,  the  Guards,  and  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  line.  Secondly,  the  prices  which  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  officers  to  pay  over  and  above  those 
established  by  law.  Although  not  only  unauthorised, 
but  actually  illegal,  the  practice  of  exceeding  regulation 
prices  in  the  purchase  of  commissions  is  so  general,  and 
has  been  so  long  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  mihtary 
authorities,  that  it  cannot  in  equity  be  ignored  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  of  compensation.  Lastly,  there  are 
the  sums  which,  under  the  existing  system,  officers  are 
entitled  to  for  commissions  which  they  have  not  pur¬ 
chased.  This  is  one  of  the  many  abuses  arising  from 
the  system.  Although  an  officer  cannot  claim  to  retire 
upon  half-pay,  or  any  description  of  pension,  until  he 
shall  have  served  twenty  years,  he  is  vet  entitled  to 
lOOZ.  for  every  year’s  foreign  service,  and  601.  for  every 
year’s  home  service,  whenever  he  chooses  to  leave  the 
army,  although  he  never  purchased  a  step.  In  dealing 
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*th  the  question,  however,  we  have  not  to  consider  the 
^stice  or  morality  of  existing  regulations  ;  we  must  take 
the  case,  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  “with  all  its  engage¬ 
ments  ’’’and  accept  every  established  liability.  The  rule 
to  be  laid  down  is  that  no  oflBcer  in  the  purchase  corps  of 
the  army  shall  find  his  position  prejudicially  affected  by 
the  abolition  of  purchase,  and  on  this  principle  compen¬ 
sation  has  to  be  computed.  1  ^  ^  , 

Now  as  to  figures :  the  total  regulation  value  of  officers 
commissions  in  all  ranks  of  the  household  troops,  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  line,  amounts  in  round 
number  to  7,100,000?.;  the  average  over-regulation 
prices  amount  to  about  3,020,000?. ;  making  a  total  of 
10120,000?.  as  representing  the  fair  value  of  saleable 
commissions  throughout  the  army.  A  very  large  deduc¬ 
tion  however,  must  be  made  from  this  total  on  account 
of  officers  who  have  not  purchased  any  of  their  com¬ 
missions,  of  those  who  have  purchased  only  one  or 
several  but  not  all,  and  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  be 
reimbursed  only  regulation  prices,  or  in  some  instances 
only  over-regulation  prices.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
without  access  to  public  records  and  to  the  ledgers  of 
army  agents  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  deductions  due  under'  these  heads,  but 
we  may  safely  assume  that,  making  allowance  for  these 
cases,  eight  millions  will  fully  represent  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  public  liability. 

We  say  the  extreme  limit — for  this  sum  covers  the 
liability  of  the  public  on  the  assumption  that  every 
officer  now  serving  in  a  purchase  corps  would  claim 
pecuniary  compensation  and  retire  from  the  service ; 
whereas  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  large  majority  would 
continue  to  serve  upon  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  at 
present,  namely,  that  on  ceasing  to  do  so  they  should  be 
reimbursed  their  outlay.  Major  Anson,  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Tim 68 j  suggests,  indeed,  that  the  public 
should  at  once  pay  full  compensation  to  every  purchase 
officer,  and  then  invite  him  to  continue  under  the  new 
system  with  all  its  advantages.  This  would,  no  doubt, 
be  very  generous  to  the  officer,  but  hardly  just  to  the 
public.  It  is  quite  right  that  he  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer  by  the  abolition  of  purchase,  but  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  benefit  by  it. 
At  present  wdiile  he  serves  he  receives  a  daily  pay,  which 
may  be  called  the  interest  on  the  money  he  has  invested, 
but  he  cannot  recover  his  capital  except  by  relinquishing 
the  position  which  he  had  purchased  with  it.  Major 
Anson  would  have  the  public  first  restore  him  his  full 
capital,  leaving  him  his  position,  and  then  continue  to 
pay  him  his  interest ;  finally,  on  his  retirement,  providing 
him  w  ith  a  life  annuity.  In  short,  he  would  allow  him 
to  eat  his  cake  and  have  his  cake. 

Now,  supposing  purchase  to  be  abolished  from  the  1st  of 
January  next,  officers  wishing  to  retire  would,  as  at  pre- 
^nt,  receive  what  they  had  paid  for  their  commissions;  but, 
if  th^  wished  to  serve  on,  their  account  w’ith  the  public 
would  ^  closed  to  that  date  and  a  balance  struck.  Thus, 
a  captain  of  infantry  who  had  purchased  his  three  steps 
at  the  regulation  price  of  1,800?.,  and  who  had  paid,  let 
us  say,  1,000?.  over-regulation,  would  on  that  date  have 
he  sum  of  2,800?.  placed  to  his  credit  and  made  payable 
^  whenever  he  should  retire.  From  that  date  he 
would  receive  the  emoluments  attached  to  his  rank  under 
I  t  system,  and  take  his  chance  of  advancement 
J  e  the  rest.  Were  he  to  serve  twenty  years  longer, 
**®tire,  he  Avould  receive  his  2,800?.,  and,  in 
ition,  whatever  pension  that  additional  twenty  years* 
rvice  had  entitled  him  to.  In  no  other  w'ay  could 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  public  be 
suitably  protected.  Of  course  the  officer  would  then, 
j  now,  forfeit  his  money  in  the  event  of  his 

sciwing,  and  a  further  deduction  from  the 
total  is  due  under  that  head.  We  may,  therefoi’e, 
cy  assume  that  the  cost  of  abolishing  purchase  will 
within  eight  millions,  and  that  the  pay- 
leasf  ^  amount  will  be  spread  over  a  period  of  at 
this  n  ,  How  the  public  will  recoup  itself  for 

corn#;.?  endeavour  to  show  when  we  come  to 

anil  1  system  to  be  substituted  for  that  condemned 


wmo  mock  the  bibyl.  And  it  is  certainly  an  open 
question  whether,  apart  from  the  w^eighty  considerations 
so  dear  to  Ministerial  strategists,  the  sense  of  the  country 
does  not  call  for  a  measure  sufficiently  stringent  and 
complete  to  put  the  question  for  ever  at  rest.  The  restric¬ 
tions  under  which  the  Universities  are  at  present  groan¬ 
ing  would  furnish  excellent  matter  for  joke,  w^ere  they  not 
such  grim  and  terrible  realities.  In  the  first  place  all 
members  of  the  governing  body  of  either  University 
must  also  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
the  second  place  a  written  declaration  of  membership  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
tenure  of  a  college  fellow’ship.  In  the  third  place  more 
than  half  of  the  fellow^ships  aro  cumbered  with  tho 
further  condition  that  the  holder  must  within  a  few 
years  take  English  orders.  Never,  outside  The  Prometheus 
Bounds  did  any  vulture  enjoy  so  rich  a  feast  upon  tho 
vitals  of  a  helplessly  fettered  giant.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  these  three  restrictions  is  the  most  monstrous, 
or  to  feel  much  more  than  half  grateful  for  a  Bill  w'bich, 
while  it  proposes  to  abolish  two  of  them,  yet  leaves  the 
third  untouched. 

In  asking  for  leave  to  introduce  his  Bill,  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  said,  with  some  force  and,  indeed,  solemnity,  that 
the  time  had  long  since  gone  by  for  any  discussion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  principle.  We  have  now  heard  all  that 
can  be  said  upon  the  subject, — and  a  good  deal  more. 
The  position  of  those  who  oppose  the  Bill  upon  any  in¬ 
telligible  grounds  is  by  this  time  defined.  Even  Lord 
Salisbury  does  not  agree  with  Mr  Hardy,  Mr  Hope,  and 
Mr  Newdegate,  that  the  emoluments  of  our  national 
Universities  ought  to  remain  a  monopoly  of  the  members 
of  what  is  now  only  de  jure  the  National  Church.  Hia 
demands  are  characteristically  modest.  He  will,  ho 
assures  us,  be  quite  content  as  long  as  proper  safeguards 
exist  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  teaching  at  the 
Universities.  Now,  Oxford  already  has  some  seven 
professors  of  divinity,  and  Cambridge  six ;  and  the 
salaries  of  these  thirteen  gentlemen,  if  properly  and 
economically  re-distributed,  would  suffice  to  endow  at 
least  two  dozen  well-paid  professorial  chairs.  Is  it  the 
quantify  of  the  present  “  religious  instruction  ”  to  whicli 
Lord  Salisbury  objects,  or  its  quafity?  Or  does  ho 
wdsh,  subject,  of  course,  to  a  conscience  clause  for 
Egyptian  Princes,  to  make  attendance  upon  three  indi¬ 
gestible  University  sermons  each  term  as  compulsory 
as  is  the  bolting  oi  three  horrible  dinners  at  an  Inn  of 
Court  ? 

Whenever  a  post  either  of  dignity  or  of  emolument 
is  fenced  in  with  practically  obsolete  declarations,  the 
result  is  rather  a  fiasco  than  a  success.  The  ragged 
urchin  munches  his  dinner,  perched  upon  the  very  spikes 
which  keep  out  the  respectable  ratepayer.  A  con¬ 
scientious  Dissenter  cannot,  and  will  not,  sign  tho  Act 
of  Uniformity.  He  cannot,  and  will  not,  make  a  decla¬ 
ration  by  which  he  disavow’S  and  insults  his  own  peculiar 
creed.  But  the  young  gentleman  of  advanced  view's  who 
regards  all  creeds  alike,  as  “  vain  things  fondly  invented 
of  man,  and  not  based  upon  any  certain  warranty,”  cares 
as  little  for  tests  as  does  an  experienced  rook  for  scare¬ 
crows.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  code  of  honour 
has  grown  up  which  rules  that  subscription  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  by  Comtists,  Deists,  Atheists,  Materialists, 
Pessimists,  and  so  forth,  means  as  little  as  does  tho 
declaration  that  an  over- regulation  price  has  not  been 
paid  for  a  commission,  or  the  oath  upon  institution  that 
the  presentation  has  not  been  simoniacal.  So  much  for 
the  protection  afforded  to  Christianity  by  the  present 
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prescribed  day  of  ejection  for  contumacious  refusal  to 
Exhibit  boly  orders.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
flccuring  a  rapid  succession  to  Fellowships.  Not  so  the 
•Oxford  method.  There  the  candidate  for  a  clerical 
fellowship  has  to  declare  that  it  is  his  present  intention 
<0  take  Orders.  Men  shrink  from  this  who  yet  sign  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  unhesitatingly — a  proof  how  capri¬ 
cious  arc  all  codes  of  honour.  The  declaration  of  a 
^fond  Jlde  intention  to  take  orders  restricts  the  competi¬ 
tion  within  the  narro\vcst  limits,  and  the  colleges  suffer 
very  severely.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  average 
.standard  of  merit  in  the  candidates  for  a  clerical  fellow- 
vship  should  bo  disgracefully  low.  But  any  examiner 
knows  that  many  a  man  who,  for  a  lay  Fellowship,  would 
not  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  reduces  his  position  to 
absolute  certainty  by  making  his  appearance  as  a 
clerical  candidate.  The  result  is  that  the  colleges  are 
invaded  by  a  swann  of  inferior  men,  and  decidedly  lose 
as  “  places  of  education  and  learning  ”  what  little  they 
may  gain  as  “places  of  religion.*’  The  best  colleges 
nro*  sensible  of  this,  and  chafe  under  the  restriction. 
The  whole  question  was  compressed  into  a  nutshell 
when  Merton  represented  to  its  late  visitor  that  the 
clerical  restrictions  under  which  it  lay  “  w'ere  not  to  its 
interests  as  a  place  of  education  and  the  Archbishop, 
“  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  most  excellent  fancy,” 
replied  that  the  restrictions  in  question  were  “very 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Church.”  An  Arch¬ 
bishop  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  his  own  business.  But 
we  should  hardly  ourselves  have  imagined  that  the  true 
interests  of  the  Chureh  were  promoted  because  a  number 
of  voung  men,  of  ability  distinctly  not  first-rate,  are 
l)rif)ed  into  orders  by  a  system  which  converts  a  glut 
•  of  valuable  sinecures  into  a  clerical  monopoly,  and 
reduces  the  competition  for  them  to  a  very  sorry  farce. 
As  to  the  interests  of  the  colleges  there  can  be  but  one 
ojiinion. 

Meantime  these  tests  are  not  only  a  permanent 
obstacle  to  the  cause  of  education,  but  are  also  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  sectarian  justice,  and,  we  may  add,  a  perpetual 
incentive  to  immorality.  “  Optimes  ”  get  fellowships  at 
•Cambridge,  and  very  second-rate  “second-class  men” 
flnenk  into  a  clerical  vacancy  at  Oxford,  while  senior 
wranglers  aud  first-class  men  stand  at  the  college  gates 
and  knock.  Through  the  Act  of  Uniformity  is  driven 
— to  abuse  a  metapijor — not  a  coach  and  six,  but  the 
whole  ‘Cours  do  Philosophic  Positive;  ’  and  men  who  have 
been  bribed  into  orders  by  a  clerical  fellowship  are  at 

iu'cscnt  undoing  the  past  by  eating  dinners  at  Lincoln’s 
nn.  Such  is  the  system  to  keep  which  alive  Mr 
<1  at  borne  Hardy  is  almost  ready  to  seal  his  faith  at 
the  stake. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped,  in  behalf  of  the  Bill,  that,  unless  its 
•  scope  be  much  enlarged  in  Committee,  it  will  be 
rejt'cted  in  the  Lords.  But  there  is  an  old  quotation, 
now  almost  a  proverb  — yiytot  rat  at  araffeis  ov  irepi  fjit:pu)v 
■u\\'  €K  fttkpwy\  and  it  is  also  to  bo  hoped,  in  behalf  of  the 
Upper  House,  that  the  measure  will  not  have  to  be  sent 
back  to  them  in  a  form  yet  more  terrible  to  their 


religious  susceptibilities  than  is  that  which  it  at  present 
bears.  For  in  the  long  run  the  University  Tests  Bill 


is  more  likely  to  decide  the  future  of  the  Lords  than  the 
Lords  the  future  of  our  Universities. 


THE  TRADE-UNION  BILL. 


It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  delay  in  legisla- 
>u  on  Trade  Unions  has  been  iniurinus  to  nnv  of  tVio 


•tiou  on  Trade  Unions  has  been  injurious  to  any  of  the 
j)artie8  concerned — labourers,  employers,  or  the  public. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  been  highly  beneficial.  Three  years  have  elapsed, 
it  is  tyuc,  since  the  report  of  the  Trade-Union  Commis¬ 
sion  was  presented  to  Parliament,  but  the  time  has  been 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  allay  the  panic  occasioned  by 
the  extraordinary  revelations  contained  in  that  docu¬ 
ment.  Public  sentiment  on  this  subject  has  undergone 
a  marked  change.  The  Sheffield  Saw  Grinders*  Union 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  normal  type  of  a  Trade 
Union,  and  Mr  William  Broadhead  is  now  generally 
•ackiiowledged  to  have  been  an  exceptional  Trade  Union 


secretary.  All  the  talk  about  suppressing  Trade  Unions 
that  was  so  extensively  indulged  in  for  some  time  after 
the  publication  of  the  evidence,  in  reference  to  the  out¬ 
rages  at  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  has  gradually  melted 
into  air.  Trade  Unions  are  seen  to  partake  of  the  inevi¬ 
table  character  which  many  Tories  even  have  begun  to 
ascribe  to  democracy.  Their  bitterest  enemies  have 
gradually  moderated  their  antipathy,  and  seem  inclined 
to  accept  something  short  of  extinction  by  way  of  remedy 
for  the  mistakes,  offences,  and.  crimes  that  individual 
Unionists,  or  particular  Trade  Unions,  may  have  com¬ 
mitted.  The  number  of  those  who  regard  the  system  of 
Trade  Unions  as  evil  in  principle  and  in  practice,  apart 
from  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  have  been  subject,  has 
been  diminishing  visibly  for  some  time  past,  but  they 
are  not  yet  altogether  extinct.  The  Standard-  of  Wednes¬ 
day  last  reminds  us  of  their  existence,  and  faithfully 
reflects  their  present  desponding  temper.  “  Many 
persons,”  it  says,  “  may  consider  that  the  wisest  plan 
would  be  to  legislate  them  (Trade  Unions)  off  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  ”  but  this  is  obviously  impractical,  hnd 
they  are  not  advised  to  make  the  attempt.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  which  threatened  Trade  Unions  a  short  time  ago 
has  apparently  spent  its  force  without  striking  a  single 
blow. 

The  Trade-Union  Bill  which  the  Home  Secretary 
explained  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  is  a 
considerable  improvement  on  the  existing  law  affecting 
combinations  among  workmen  ;  but  it  is  only  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
Mr  Bruce  proposes  to  abrogate  the  rule  that  every  Trade 
Union,  from  the  mere  fact  that  its  purpose  is  to  restrain 
trade,  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  an  illegal  conspiracy ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  Trade  Unions  which  have  “  for 
their  sole  object  the  modification  of  hours  and  wages  ** 
are  still  to  be  deprived  of  legal  recognition.  If  we 
rightly  understand  this  section  of  the  Bill,  Trade  Unions 
which  combine  other  objects  with  the  essential  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  purposes  of  a  Trade  Union  are  to  be  legalised, 
while  those  which  restrict  themselves  to  the  raising 
of  wages,  and  the  reducing  of  the  hours  of  labour,  are 
still  to  be  treated  as  illegal  combinations. 

This  is  surely  an  anomaly.  A  Trade  Union  which 
adds  to  its  proper  functions  those  of  a  Friendly  Society, 
or  a  Co-operative  Association,  does  not  thereby  neces¬ 
sarily  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  character  of  the 
action  it  may  take  in  reference  to  wages  -  and  work.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  Trade  Union,  pure  and  simple, 
should  be  excluded  from  privileges  conferred  on  a  Tnwie 
Union  which  fulfils  other  purooses  in  addition  to  the 
regulation  of  trade  interests.  What  the  latter  may  law¬ 
fully  do  cannot  consistently  be  declared  unlawful  when 
done  by  the  former. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  Trade  Unions 
whose  solo  object  is  the  modification  of  hours  and  wages, 
the  Home  Secretary’s  Bill  effectually  removes  certain 
disabilities  of  a  most  grievous  description  from  those 
Trade  Unions  which  come  under  its  protection.  When 
this  measure  becomes  law.  Trade  Unions  will  be  in  a 
position  to  prosecute  third  parties,  and  to  be  prosecuted 
by  them.  Moreover,  they  will  be  enabled  to  take  sum¬ 
mary  proceedings  against  any  official  who  may  embezzle 
the  funds  entrusted  to  his  care,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  expensive  and  intricate  means  of  prose¬ 
cution  provided  by  Mr  Russell  Gurney’s  Act  of  1868. 
These  are  important  boon.s,  for  which  Trade  Unionists 
will  be  grateful,  and  which  the  public  will  not  grudge. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Bruce  has  not  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  6th  Act  of  George  IV.  The  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  penalties  against  “violence,”  “threats,’* 
“  intimidation,”  “  molestation,”  and  “  obstruction,”  al* 
though  accompanied  with  strict  definitions  of  these 
offences,  which  rob  them  of  half  their  danger,  was 
hardly  necessary,  and  is  certain  to  be  pointed  to  by 
Unionists  as  a  proof  that  they  are  still  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  dislike  by  the  Legislature.  iVhy  should 
a  threat  by  a  Unionist,  it  will  be  asked,  be  considered 
more  heinous  than  a  threat  by  a  non-Unionist,  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  enactment  ? 

“  The  primary  contracts  of  Trades’  Unions  are 
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declarecl  unenforceable ;  for  instance,  no  person  is  to  be 
mnelled  to  carry  out  his  contract  not  to  work  or  not  to 
employ  and  no  person  is  to  be  entitled  to  sue  for  benefits 
to  which  he  is  entitled  under  a  contract  with  a  Trade 
Union.”  "With  the  internal  management  of  the  Trade 
Union  Mr  Bruce  refuses  to  interfere.  He  will  not  sanc¬ 
tion  the  tie  which  connects  the  unionist  with  his  union, 
neither  will  he  declare  the  connection  illegal.  The  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  two  is  simply  ignored  in  the  Bill.  It 
is  not  unlawful  for  a  workman  to  •  bind  himself  by  the 
rules  of  a  Trade  Union,  but  he  may  break  these  rules  as 
often  as  he  pleases  without  becoming  amenable  to  the 
law.  Nay,  further,  the  Trade  Union  may  fail  to  per¬ 
form  its  part  of  the  contract  with  equal  impunity.  What- 
orer  else  may  be  said  of  this  part  of  the  Home  Secretary’s 
Bill,  no  one  is  likely  to  allege  that  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  public  opinion.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  assuredly  not  prepared  to  go  any  further 
in  this  direction  than  Mr  Bruce  has  gone.  Perhaps  he 
has  done  as  much  as  was  possible ;  he  has  certainly  done 
as  much  as  was  safe  and  prudent,  in  a  parliamentary 
sense,  at  the  present  moment.  On  the  whole,  we  must 
congratulate  the  Government  on  the  contribution  they 
have  made  towards  the  settlement  of  a  diificult  and 
important  question. 


sequently  high.  The  sumptuary  laws  passed  at  that 
time  indirectly  testify  to  the  comfortable  state  of  the 
working  classes.  About  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the 
Tudors,  sheep-farming  w^as  introduced  on  a  large  scale ; 
and)  the  land  being  turned  into  pasture,  which  was  before 
cultivated,  a  great  diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour 
was  the  result.  The  people  were  turned  out  of  their 
farms  in  all  directions,  to  glut  an  already  satisfied  labour 
market.  Their  occupation  w^as  gone,  and  no  other  was 
forthcoming  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  their 
bread.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  pauperism 
became  an  institution.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  about  the  same  time  tinc¬ 
tured  the  starving  masses  with  the  vices  of  professional 
mendicancy.  A  number  of  people  were  cast  adrift  over 
the  country,  who,  as  Fuller  says,  “accounting  the  abbey 
alms  their  own  inheritance,  served  an  apprenticeship,  and 
afterwards  wrought  journey  work,  to  no  other  trade  than 
begging.”  Repressive  measures  were  tried,  from  the 
stocks  to  hanging,  but  without  effect,  till  at  last  a  series 
of  statutes  led  up  to  the  celebrated  43rd  of  Elizabeth, 
cap.  2,  by  Yvhich  the  country  undertook  the  employment 


and  support  of  those  who  could  not  earn  a  livelihood. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  national  prosperity  has 
been  constantly  dogged  by  the  spectre  of  pauperism. 
The  most  magnificent  scjentific  discoveries  and  inven¬ 
tions,  the  introduction  of  free-trade,  the  opening-up  of 
markets  for  our  wares  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe — all 
have  failed  to  exorcise  the  ever-pursuing  demon.  This 
being  the  case,  some  well-to-do  people  have  hit  upon  the 
device  of  theological  consolation.  It  has  all  been  ordered 
so.  We  are  to  have  the  poor  always  with  us  ;  and,  so 
far  from  this  being  an  evil,  it  not  only  enables  those 
whose  riches  are  so  placed  as  not  to  be  free  from  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  robber  and  the  moth  to  earn  an  eternity  of 
bliss  by  occasionally  giving  a  small  portion  of  their  super¬ 
fluities  to  their  poorer  brethren,  but  the  poor  themselves 
are  to  be  compensated  for  their  misery  here  by  extra- 
mundaue  happiness  without  end.  Nay,  some  even  go  so 
far  as  to  denounce  all  efforts  to  extinguish  poverty  as 
impious  attempts  to  frustrate  the  will  of  Providence : 

“God  has  plans  roan  roust  not  spoil : 

Some  were  made  to  starve  and  toil, 

Some  to  share  the  wine  and  oil. 

We  are  told.” 

We  advise  any  one  who  wishes  to  judge  this  doctrine 
fairly  to  take  it — as  some  medicines  are  taken — upon  an 
empty  stomach.  To  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  misery  of 


PROPERTY  IN  DANGER. 

The  cry  of  “  Property  in  danger  ”  has  been  so  often 
raised  of  late,  that  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire 
whether  the  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
prietary  rights  is  likely,  in  this  country,  to  be  success¬ 
fully  assailed ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  causes  of  its 
weakness.  We  may  premise  that  the  fact  of  the  alarm 
having  been  so  frequently  “  got  up  ”  for  party  purposes 
proves  nothing  with  regaid  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of 
the  peril;  though,  if  peril  there  be,  it  may  seriously 
aggravate  it,  by  inducing,  among  the  wealthy  classes,  an 
unbelief  in  the  existence  of  the  danger.  If  we  would 
appreciate  the  reckless  folly  of  some  among  us  who  style 
themselves,  forsooth.  Conservative, — we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  occasions  on  which  they  have  been  so 
loud  in  their  denunciations  of  “  confiscation  ”  have  been 
those  on  which  the  institution  of  property  has  been 
strengthened  by  divorcing  it  from  long-stimding  abuses, 
with  which  it  had  been  unhappily  associated.  The  I 
storm  -  -  - 


may  come,  and,  if  so,  the  public  will  have  to 
thank  the  “mere  theorists,”  w'ho  are  generally  spoken 
of  with  such  contempt,  for  having  constantly  kept 
before  them  a  distinction  which  the  selfi-elected  champions 
of  property  did  their  best  to  confuse  or  obliterate. 

But  is  there  any  danger  ?  Those  who  w’ish  to  answ’er 
this  question  for  themselves  would  do  W'ell  to  put  aside 
unctuous  platitudes  which  may  stifle  conscience,  but 
cannot  annihilate  misery ;  and  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  this  country,  and  the  social  forces  arrayed 
respectively  for  and  against  its  maintenance.  We  are 
mistaken  if  such  an  inquiry  w'ould  not  give  birth  to 
much  serious  thoi^ht,  and  make  sensible  people  more 
isposed  to  look  with  favour  on  those  social  and  legisla- 
1'  e  changes  which  are  indispensable  to  the  permanent 
support  of  the  rights  of  property.  An  eminent  Conti- 
iicntal  economist  remarks  in  a  recent  essay,  that  “  no 
^untry  in  the  w’orld  is  more  safe  against  communism 
h  ^^^ce,  where  more  than  twenty  million  persons 
a  share,  more  or  less  great,  of  property.”  Have 
e  a  like  security  in  England  ?  Are  the  masses  who 
w  posses  political  power — and  will  soon  learn  how 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  our  present 
^  what,  we  ask,  is  it 

^^justifies  faith  in  their  stability  ? 

that  ^  ^  blind  optimism  that  the  assertion 

thpiV  ^  ^  people  are  positively  woree  off  than 

as  Rn  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  is  treated 

fact  *  to  require  refutation.  Yet  it  is  a 

small  f  ^  England  was  cultivated  by  a  race  of 

^^*mers,  more  numerous  than  was  to  be  found  in 

Ponsta^^r  •  Europe.  The  demand  for  labour  was 
^  7  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  wages  were  con- 
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rounded,  and  the  doctrines  which  they  are  taught,  render 
them  insensible  to  the  evils  of  large  families.  Our  law’s 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  land  are  in  need  of  a 
sweeping  reform.  There  is  much  land  at  present  tying 
waste  which  might  be  brought  under  cultivation  if  the 
parchment  fence  w’hich  bars  out  our  hungry  multitudes 
w’ere  removed.  It  is  useless  to  plead  Ricardo’s  theory  in 
reply  to  this.  That  theory  is  based  on  an  hypothesis 
veiT  imperfectly  fulfilled  in  this  or  any  other  country ; 
ana,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  land  which  it  w’ould  not  pay 
capitalist-farmers  to  cultivate  for  profit,  might  still  be  of 
sufficiently  good  quality  to  enable  a  peasant  to  obtain  a 
comfortable  livelihood  by  tilling  it.  We  need  hardly 
mention  the  law  of  primogeniture,  or  the  exemption  of 
real  property  from  the  legacy  duty.  These  abuses  are 
not  likely  to  last  long. 

Much  may  be  done  by  legislation  in  reforming  the  law’s 
which  regulate  the  distribution  of  property.  All  this, 
however,  will  be  of  little  use  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  marked  change  in  the  social  habits  of  our  people.  It 
cannot  bo  too  often  insisted  upon  that  poverty  is  at 
bottom  a  question  of  production,  and  not  of  distribution. 
Economic  improvements  have  been  constantly  neutralised 
hitherto  by  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Our  people  have  never  raised  themselves  out  of  the 
slough  of  child-begetting  fatalism  into  which  they  were 
plunged  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  May  we 
not  hope  that  w'hen  education  becomes  general  it  may  be 
possible  to  inculcate  a  higher  code  of  morals  ?  The 
cause  of  woman  is  gaining  ground  every  day.  The 
cause  of  children  has  l)oen  partially  recognised  in  Mr 
Forster’s  Rill  of  last  Session.  But  if  w  e  would  advocate 
a  cause  which  is  that  of  man,  w’oman,  and  child,  we 
must  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  and 
countryw’omen  a  proper  feeling  of  the  responsibilities  of 
parentage.  It  is  in  this  direction  wo  must  look  for  a 
lasting  remedy  for  the  evils  of  poverty,  and  not  to 
socialism.  When  it  is  recognised  as  a  rule  of  life  that  to 
bring  human  beings  into  the  world  without  a  fair  prospect 
of  making  them  happy  is  a  grossly  immoral  act, 
socialism  w  ill  be  superfluous.  Without  this  no  scheme 
of  distribution  which  can  be  devised  w’ould  save  man¬ 
kind  from  the  misery  which  poverty  brings  w'ith  it. 


the  mind  or  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  Concentration  is 
necessary  for  success  in  all  things ;  and  concentration 
becomes  impossible  when  our  attention  is  being  for  ever 
diffused  through  such  innumerable  channels  that  it  can 
never  gather  in  force  on  any  one  point.  Solitude  is  the- 
restorative  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  sleep  is  of  the  body  • 
but  of  what  good  can  solitude  be,  when  it  finds  us  so  jaded 
with  the  continual  crow  d  and  excitement  in  which  wo 
live,  that  our  brain  is  either  a  mass  of  whirling  images 
of  impressions  half  received,  or  a  dull  blank,  incapable 
of  reflection,  stupefied  with  fatigue  ? 

There  are  many  unavoidable  adjuncts  of  our  life  now* 
adays  which  en^il  excitement  more  or  less  injurious. 
Our  rapid  mode  of  travelling  is  one ;  newspapers  are 
another.  The  fatal  facility  of  obtaining  news  creates  a 
constant  craving  for  it.  One  newspaper  a  w’eek  was 
enough  for  our  grandfathers,  now  we  have  one  almost 
every  hour.  The  morning,  the  midday,  the  evening  tele¬ 
grams  keep  us  in  a  constant  attitude  of  expectation ;  we 
receive  only  imperfect  and  ever-changing  impressions  of 
events,  a  fact  which  is  much  against  our  arriving  at  any 
sound  conclusions,  or  forming  any  stable  opinions.  So 
accustomed  are  we  to  have  our  appetite  for  news  fed 
morning  and  evening  with  some  fresh  tit-bit  of  excite¬ 
ment,  or  gobbet  of  calamity,  that  w’e  resent  the  absence 
of  any  news  in  the  paper,  utterly  forgetful  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  blessing  thereby  inferred,  and  insensibly  merge  our 
horror  at  the  crimes  of  nations  and  individuals  in  the 
greedy  excitement  with  which  we  devour  the  “  latest 
particulars”  thereof.  The  abuses  which  are  exposed 
daily  in  the  newspapers  w’e  gradually  learn  to  view  with 
equanimity,  content  to  do  our  indignation  and  our  charity, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  proxy :  consoling  ourselves  writb 
the  idea  that  now  “  the  papers  have  taken  the  matter 
up  ”  somebody  is  sure  to  set  it  to  rights  ;  and  so  we  in¬ 
sensibly  become  more  eager  to  detect  wrongs  than  to 
redress  them. 

If  we  look  at  the  amusements  of  the  rich,  we  find  tho 
element  of  excitement  more  predominant  than  ever. 
All  dances  have  now  become  waltzes.  Games  of  skill 
are  discarded  for  those  of  chance,  or  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  betting.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  a 
cricket  match  is  not  enough  to  attract  our  modem  young 
men  and  women ;  they  must  have  “  something  on  it,’* 
if  it  bo  only  a  pair  of  gloves.  “  We  must  have  excite* 
ment,”  is  the  continual  cry.  A  morning  call  must  be 
made  among  a  crowd  of  miscellaneous  acquaintances, 
and  a  quiet  “  At  home  ”  means  a  struggle  through 
masses  of  muslins  wedged  in  by  layers  of  black  tail 
coats  towards  a  host,  or  hostess,  entrenched  in  some 
distant  comer  of  an  utterly  disorganised  room.  Flower- 
shows,  where  one  might  hope  for  some  touch  of  rural 
quiet,  are  nothing  but  tents  changed  into  crash-rooms, 
where  the  only  flowers  one  can  see  are  the  false  ones  in 
the  ladies’  head-ornaments.  A  picnic,  associated  in  our 
minds  with  delightful  gatherings  of  friends,  and  plenty 
of  simple  fare,  in  some  lonely  nook  of  one  of  Nature’s 
sylvan  temples,  is  nothing  but  an  overgrown  luncheon 
party,  with  a  rabble  of  people,  mostly  unknown  to  one 
another,  scrambling  for  bits  of  foie-gras  and  half-glasses 
of  champagne,  in  the  most  public  portion  of,  say,  Rich¬ 
mond  Park — with  the  prospect  before  them  of  a  ball  at 
a  hotel,  where  they  will  have  to  pay  for  everything 
from  their  ticket  to  their  seltzer-water.  Social  inter¬ 
course  becomes  no  longer  a  pleasure  but  a  toil,  worse 
than  any  legitimate  labour;  all  the  crowd,  bustle,  and 
excitement,  which  are  supposed  to  enhance  its  attrac¬ 
tions,  only  make  it  in  the  end  more  wearisome ;  till  the 
mind,  robbed  of  wholesome  recreation  and  the  bracing 
effect  of  rational  pleasures,  becomes  so  debilitated  that 
it  can  feed  on  nothing  but  stimulants.  All  our  public 
amusements  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  Our  theatres 
must  not  give  us  intellectual  dramas  or  elaborate 
analyses  of  character  ;  our  plays  must  be  jerky,  abrupt, 
full  of  sensationi  overspiced  with  coarse  incidents  and 


MENTAL  INTOXICATION. 

Much  has  been  w’ritten  lately  on  the  abuse  of  stimu¬ 
lants  by  the  higher  classes.  Indeed,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  imply  that  wine  and  brandy  are  demoralising 
the  rich  as  much  as  gin  is  debasing  the  poor  ;  and  that 
drankenness  is  as  rife  in  the  drawing-room  as  in  the 
public-house.  This  is  coarse  exaggeration.  We  do  not 
say  that  alcoholic  stimulants  are  never  abused,  even  by 
those  whose  culture  should  save  them  from  the  meaner 
vices.  At  dinner-parties  more  is  eaten  and  drunk 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  neither  gluttony  nor 
drankenness  can  be  regarded  as  a  vice  of  “  good  society.” 
It  is  the  mere  thoughtlessness  of  habitual  luxury  and 
self-indulgence,  not  the  restless  craving  of  intemperance, 
which  makes  the  rich  take  more  wine  than  they  should. 
The  practice  of  drinking  bt‘tw’een  meals,  a  very  bad  one, 
is  certainty  on  the  increase ;  but  tea  is  the  liquid  most 
abused  in  this  case.  Women,  especially,  indulge  so 
much  in  this  hot  excitant,  as  seriously  to  impair  their 
digestive  and  nervous  functions. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  intoxication  almost  more  inju¬ 
rious  than  that  w’hich  results  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol ; 
we  mean  the  mental  intoxication  w’hich  results  from  the 
abuse  of  excitement.  This  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
society  at  the  present  day.  The  life  which  the  upper 
classes  lead,  as  a  rale,  is  entirety  destitute  of  repose ; 
bustle  and  excitement  enter  into  every  pursuit ;  and  the 
result  is  a  dissipation  of  mental  and  moral  powers  most 
disastrous  to  the  character  of  every  individual  concerned. 
The  word  “  dissipated  ”  is  used  tw  much  in  its  worse 
^nse  ;  it  need  not  necessarily  imply  actual  viciousness  ; 
it  correctly  expresses  that  kind  of  life  which  so  many 
people  lead  now’adays,  in  which  all  the  energy  and 
strength  of  mind,  all  the  best  faculties  and  qualities  of 
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flashy  impertinences,  or  they  must  be  mere  vehicles  for 
gratitication  of  the  lowest  sensuality.  Literature  suflfers 
only  less  than  the  drama  ;  novels  reeking  of  vulgarity, 
or  something  worse,  are  greedily  welcomed  because  the 
stories  are  full  of  excitement ;  scarcely  any  one  has 
time  to  read  anything  worth  reading,  or  reflect  on  what 
he  is  reading;  the  brains  of  men,  w’orthy  of  far 
nobler  work,  are  taxed  to  boil  down,  as  it  were,  into  a 
strong  essence  all  those  works  the  full  beauties  of 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  delicate  and  fine 
taste. 

Our  country  life,  which  used  to  aflTord  the  pleasantest 
social  gathering  in  all  the  world,  is  now  but  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  London  season  in  miniature.  Every  night 
there  must  be  a  ball  or  private  theatricals,  or  other 
excitement.  Walking  is  voted  a  bore,  unless  there  is  some 
object  besides  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  and  beautiful 
scenery.  Shooting,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  a  delightful  exercise  and  a  healthy  sport,  is  a 
furious  war  against  defenceless  animals  crowded  together 
in  a  space  whence  escape  is  almost  impossible.  A 
^‘battue”  is  nothing  more  than  a  bombardment, 
with  no  danger  to  the  besiegers  except  their  own  fire. 

We  should  be  glad  if  this  mental  intoxication  were 
confined  to  a  few ;  but  from  the  very  miscellaneous  and 
cosmopolitan  character  of  modern  society,  many  are 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  from  outside,  and  escape,  if 
they  escape  at  all,  not  without  serious  injury.  Quiet 
families,  coming  to  London  for  two  months  in  the  season, 
find  that  instead  of  two  or  three  parties  a  week  they 
have  two  or  three  a  night.  They  may  return  with  in¬ 
creased  love  of  quiet  homely  happiness,  but  too  often, 
when  they  reach  home  again,  they  are  completely  un¬ 
settled  ;  they  try  and  introduce  imitations  of  what  they 
have  enjoyed  in  London ;  the  less  successful  the 
imitations  the  more  they  sigh  for  the  reality.  Simple 
pleasures  lose  their  relish  to  those  who  have  been 
drenched  with  excitement,  just  as  the  sweetest  spring- 
water  becomes  hatefully  insipid  to  the  dram-drinker. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Nothing,  we  fear,  but  a 
thorough  change  of  disposition  in  society.  Parents 
may  do  much  if  they  will  resolutely  determine  that  two 
evenings,  at  least,  each  week  shall  be  set  apart  for  the 
peaceful  intercourse  of  home-life.  But  while  every¬ 
body  has  no  rule  of  life  but  to  do  what  everybody 
else  does,  whether  he  can  aflTord  it  in  purse  or  health, 
in  body  or  in  mind,  we  fear  there  will  be  little  abate¬ 
ment  of  mental  intoxication. 


of  the  appliances  he  previously  used.  In  cases  where 
chloroform  is  employed  the  victim  will  probably  receive 
fewer  and  lighter  blows,  and  he  will  certainly  be  less  sensible 
of  their  effect  at  the  time ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  vio¬ 
lence  will  always  be  necessary.  On  the  whole  we  fear 
that  the  application  of  anaesthetics  to  robbery  will  not  bo 
a  gain  to  the  public,  and  accordingly,  should  the  system 
find  favour  with  burglars,  a  special  effort  will  require  to  be 
made  to  stamp  it  out.  The  laish  has  checked  the  spread  of 
garrotting.  Would  it  be  possible  to  devise  an  equally  appro¬ 
priate  punishment  for  chloroform  robberies  ?  If  chemistry 
is  made  to  supply  means  of  attack,  it  will  doubtless  yield 
means  of  resistance  and  reprisal.  But  possibly  a  stringent 
application  of  the  modes  of  punishment  presently  in  use 
will  suflSce  to  put  down  the  forcible  administration  of  chlo¬ 
roform,  and  there  may  be  no  need  for  consulting  our 
chemists  on  the  subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

Sir, — The  opponents  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  fertile  in  their  objections,  which, 
however,  are,  to  my  mind,  far  more  numerous  than  weightv. 
Your  correspondent,  R.  H.,  has  taken  a  case  of  hardship 
occurring  in  a  town  where  the  Acts  are  not  in  force  to 
illustrate  the  danger  to  which  respectable  women  are  exposed 
where  the  Acts  art  in  force.  This,  at  the  outset,  seems  hardly 
fair.  But,  in  any  case,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  ill-used  young 
woman,  referred  to  by  R.  H.,  would  have  fared  worse  than 
she  did  had  the  Acts  been  in  force  in  North  Shields.  She 
would  have  had  no  more  difficulty  in  proving  her  respecta¬ 
bility  ;  and,  that  being  proven,  she  would  have  had  the  same 
legal  remedy  as  she  actually  availed  herself  of. 

A  still  moi*e  unworthy  argument  is  that  of  “A  Subscriber,” 
who  thinks  that  if  illicit  intercourse  be  rendered  safe,  hus¬ 
bands  would  become  more  unfaithful,  and  wives  more  sus¬ 
picious.  The  obvious  reply  to  this  is,  that  if  wives  have  no 
higher  guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  their  husbands  than  the 
strait -waistcoat  of  fear,  the  sooner  they  are  divorced  from 
them  the  better.  Men  who  have  no  better  reason  for  refrain¬ 
ing  from  adultery  than  the  danger  of  contracting  disease, 
are  only  rendered  more  cautious,  and  not  more  faithful,  by 
the  existence  of  that  danger. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  English  wives  generally 
have  more  confidence  in  their  husbands  than  this  horrible  sus¬ 
picion  implies.  But  even  supposing  that  men  who  are  already 
adulterers  in  their  hearts  would  become  so  actually  if  the 
Acts  should  be  extended,  it  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  from 
this  any  increase  in  the  moral  evil  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  itself  admits  an 
immense  diminution  of  those  terrible  physical  evils,  and  the 
attendant,  mental  agony,  which  fall,  alas  I  upon  the  just  as 
well  as  upon  the  unjust.  If,  indeed,  the  diseases  which  your 
correspondent  appears  to  think  such  a  useful  deterrent  were 
confined  to  those  guilty  of  moral  offences,  I,  for  one,  should 
have  no  desire  for  their  eradication.  It  is  for  the  sakes  of 
innocent  women,  and  innocent  children  and  children’s  chil¬ 
dren,  that  it  seems  to  many  of  us  so  desirable  to  adopt 
remedial  measures.  Even  admitting  the  utmost  that  ”  A 
Subscriber  ”  can  demand  for  her  argument,  the  question 


*  Chloeofobm  Robbebies. — ^Although  Mr  and  Mrs  Tarpey 
are  not  the  inventors  of  the  system  with  which  their  names 
are  associated,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  offence 
with  which  they  are  charged  will  be  celebrated  as  first 
demonstrating  the  utility  of  chloroform  as  an  agent  in 
robbery,  and  securing  its  adoption  by  the  more  enterprising 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  fraternity  of  burglars.  The 
operation  so  skilfully  performed  on  Messrs  London  and 
Byder  s  shopman  some  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  has  already 
been  successfully  imitated  under  circumstances  which 
severely  tested  its  eflficacy ;  and  a  bottle  of  chloroform 
niay  soon  become  as  common  a  part  of  a  burglar’s  equip- 
^  silent  lights  and  a  jemmy.  Chloroform 

robberies  threaten  to  be  nearly  as  prevalent  as  garrotting  was 
a  few  years  ago.  There  are  fashions  in  crimes  as  well  as 
in  dress,  legislation,  and  theology ;  and  we  may  at  this 
present  moment  be  witnessing  a  great  change  in  the  art  of 
urglary.  It  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  we  contemplate 
^  ?  probable  effects  of  a  wide  introduction  of  ansesthetics 
m  th^?*^^***^  processes.  In  some  respects  the  chemical 
e  ods  of  producing  unconsciousness  and  stupefaction  are 
pre  erable  to  the  mechanical.  Chloroform  does  not  disfigure 
pnii  although  an  overdose  might  be  inadvert - 

tb  ^  administered  by  a  robber  who  was  not  familiar  with 

liable  to  be  killed  under  the  old 
bin  ^  ^  clumsy  fellow  who  miscalculated  the  force  of 
kinri  worst  of  an  improvement  of  this 

w<*An  furnishes  the  thief  with  an  additional 

reani  ®  formidable  description,  without 

q  ring  him,  or  even  enabling  him,  to  dispense  with  any 


inciple  of  choosing  the  less  of  two  evils,  and,  better  still, 
“  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job.”  Here,  unfortunately, 
i  have  this  terrible  social  evil  amongst  us,  and  the  only 


we  . .  .  „  . 

question  is  whether  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  restram  the 
terrible  physical  evils  it  inflicts  upou  the^  innocent  as  well  as 
upon  the  guilty,  or  whether  we  shall  let  it  take  ite  own  pes¬ 
tiferous  course  till  the  blood  of  the  whole  nation  is  contami¬ 
nated.  I  do  not  consider  that  any  argument  ^ 

brought  against  the  Government  Acts  is  of  the  slighted 
weight  compared  with  the  immense  impo^nce  of  the  end  in 
view,  excepting  only  that  of  their  iaemcien^.  Of  cou^ 
they  are  not  effectual,  then  the  important  end  is  not  attained, 
and  then  the  arguments  against  the  Acts  have  more  compa- 
f2ittfiv0  fore© 

But,  it  may  well  be  asked,  if  Government  has  power  to 
interfere  with  prostitution  in  this  high-handed  w^,  hw  it 
not  further  the  power  to  put  it  down  altogether  ?  To  which 
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one  answer  that  has  been  given  ia— Government  cannot  put 
down  prostitution  as  long  as  it  maintains  a  celil»te  standing 
army.  Many,  too,  would  argue  that  the  putting  down  or 
moral  evils  of  this  kind  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of 
Government.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  it 
$houid  not.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  as 
long  as  the  existing  social  conditions  and  habits  prevail, 
prostitution,  or  something  akin  to  it,  will  continue,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  increase.  As  long  as  the  prevalent  intempenince 
of  procreation  in  effect  forces  men  aiul  women  to  live  single, 
the  evils  that  have  invariably  accom|)anied  celibate  life  from 
the  monastic  times  (not  to  go  earlier)  to  the  present,  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  flourish.  With  early  marriages,  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception  in  any  class  but  the  lowest,  the  excuse  for 
prostitution  would  at  least  be  done  away  with.  But  early 
marriages  cannot  become  general  till  people  have  learnt  to 
exercise  a  little  more  forethought  than  the  rabbits  in  the 
regulation  of  their  increase. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  E.  B. 


The  efficiency  of  the  present  Acts,  or  rather  the  possibility 
of  their  efficiency,  is  a  question  of  fact  upon  which  we  may 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

Sir, — Your  “  Subscriber,”  who  ns  a  wife  and  mother  pro¬ 
tests  against  protection  from  physical  evil  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  moral  evil,  has  drawn  pointed  attention  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  great  importance.  The  fundamental  objection  of 
many  people  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acta  is  that  they 
will  make  the  offence  of  great  cities  popular,  when  it  is  freed 
from  danger.  The  argument  is  excessively  plausible — to 
women.  They,  good  souls,  s))eak  from  mere  a  priori  notions, 
which  are  not  verified,  nor  verifiable,  by  experience.  It  is  so 
natural  to  think  that  the  danger  of  disease  would  keep  men 
away  from  a  contaminated  class  of  women.  Experience 
shows  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  great  majority 
of  unmarried  men  more  or  less  habitually  expose  themselves 
to  danger,  and,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  thing,  utterly 
neglect  those  precautions  w'hereby  they  could  protect  them¬ 
selves  far  more  effectually  than  by  any  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be,  invented.  If  men  were 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  accident,  if  means  were  not  per¬ 
fectly  well  known  by  which  they  could  render  themselves 
safe,  there  might  be  some  reasonableness  in  the  belief  of  your 
corres}x)ndent  The  married  man,  whose  case  is  held  up  as  a 
w'arning,  must  have  been  an  egregious  goose  to  trust  to  a  bill 
of  health,  when  he  could  with  perfect  ease  have  taken  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  and  made  himself  independent  of  any 
**  Acts.”  It  is  not  for  prudent  gentlemen,  like  him,  that 
Acts  are  established  ;  such  as  he  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 
It  is  for  the  foolish,  the  ignorant,the  intoxicated,  the,  shall  I 
say,  male  prudes  and  the  male  bravadoes,  that  Parliament 
interferes.  No,  in  truth,  it  is  not  fur  them.  If  the  question 
were  one  of  simple  chastisement,  few  w’ould  be  the  voices 
raised  for  Government  regulation  ;  w’e  should  all  agree  that 
those  who  were  so  foolish  as  to  burn  their  fingers,  deserved 
it,  and  should  be  more  careful  in  the  future.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  evil  does  not  end  with  them  in  all  cases.  It  is 
not  the  sinners  who  suffer  so  much  as  their  children,  whose 
enfeebled  constitution  ia  a  hereditary  curse  ;  nay,  it  is  the 
nation  itself,  whose  vigour  is  8ap|>ed  by  the  spread  of  loath¬ 
some  disojise.  The  reason  for  interference  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  vaccination.  We  comjiel  everybody 
to  submit  to  a  mild  fonu  of  disease,  not  exclusively,  or  even 
specially,  for  their  own  spikes  ;  if  when  they  were  taken  ill, 
tney  were  not  centres  of  contagion,  nobody  would  interfere. 
If  a  man  were  so  pigdieaded  as  to  prefer  the  chance  of  dis¬ 
figurement  or  death  to  a  small  temporary  inconvenience,  the 
hiw  would  probably  let  him  have  his  whim.  Just  so  is  it 
with  moral  sores.  Those  who  rashly  expose  themselves  to 
contagion  might,  so  far  as  their  own  sufferings  go,  be  left 
to  their  own  devices,  but  the  evil  does  not  end  with  them  ; 
they  spread  it  to  others,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  death  in  their 
own  children. 

Another  argument  that  does  much  duty  is  that  the  social 
evil  is  itself  an  anomaly  that  ought  only  to  be  recognised  for 
the  purpose  of  cursing  it.  A  great  deal  might  be  sjud  on 
that  {Kunt,  but  really  the  <pie8tion  is  not  what  might  or 
what  ought  to  but  w  hat  is.  There  ought  to  be  no  thieves, 
but,  since  there  are  thieves,  we  must  keep  our  valuables 
under  lock  and  key.  There  ought  to  be  no  fever  ;  and 
there  would  not  if  sanitary  laws  were  attended  to.  A  time 
may  come  w  hen  there  will  be  no  fever  and  no  thieves  ;  but, 
until  that  millennium  arrives,  we  must  deal  with  them  as 
they  are.  So  if  small-pox  should  ever  be  stamped  out,  we 
may  be  able  to  dispense  with  vaccination  ;  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  we  must  rigorously  disregard  the  feelings  of  dissentients 
who  {>athetiailly  object  to  i*eceive  ‘‘  a  loathsome  malady  from 
a  disease<l  cow.”  The  evil  is  with  us,  foul  contagion  is  spread 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  we  may  ignore  it, 
it  will  not  ignore  us.  The  ostrich’s  j>olicy  of  burying  its 
head  in  the  sand  never  delivered  it  from  a  real  pursuer  ;  in 
short,  we  must  recognise  the  evil  and  deal  with  it ;  the  only 
question  is  hoic  / 


safely  allow  our  judgment  to  remain  m  suspense  until  the 
evidence  producea  to  the  Royal  Commission,  now  sitting,  ig 
laid  before  the  public.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  up 
the  Acts  unless  upon  this  evidence.  If  they  are,  and  must 
be,  a  failure,  no  human  being  can  have  the  slightest  motive 
for  keeping  them  up.  If  they  fail,  what  are  the  other  reme¬ 
dies  that  are  to  be  tried  ?  Now  the  objectors  to  the  Acts  fall 
into  two  classes,  those  who  desire  a  i*emedyaad  have  one,  con¬ 
sisting  of  very  able  men,  but  whose  numbers  are  utterly  insig^ 
nificant ;  and  those  who  neither  know  nor  wish  for  any  remedy, 
who  are  perfectly  content  to  go  on  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  who  are  no  less  horrified  by  the  suggestion  of  new  reme¬ 
dies  than  by  the  Ac<«  themselves,  but  who  constitute  the 
prodigious  majority.  If  the  opposition  is  successful,  the  few 
highminded  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  discovery  and 
publication  of  remedies  for  our  great  social  evils,  will  find 
themselves  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.^ 
It  will  frustrate  the  only  feasible  means  yet  attempted, 
and  it  will  check,  if  it  do  not  smother,  the  mowing  de¬ 
sire  to  understand  the  organism  of  society,  its  diseases  and 
the  possible  cures.  Mrs  Grundy,  having  by  sheer  clamour 
drowned  the  voices  of  those  that  have  sought  to  waken  her 
from  her  slumbers,  will  again  go  to  sleep  ;  and  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  social  improvement  will  be  lost  for  ever. 

I  am,  &c.,  B.  L. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

ENGLAND :  ^ 

February  12,— John  Greenwood,  Q.C.,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
died. 

FRANCE : 

February  8. — The  Ex-Emperor  Napoleon,  issued  a  proclamation, 
repudiating  the  Government  of  National  Defence,  and  declaring 
that  he  alone  was  the  real  representative  of  the  nation.  “  11  n’y 
a  qu’un  Gouvernement  issu  de  la  Souveiainet^  Nationale,  qui, 
s’elevant  au  dessus  de  Tegoisme  des  partis,  ait  la  force  de  cioatriser 
nos  blessures,  de  rouvrir  nos  cceurs  a  I’esperance  comme  les  eglises 
profan^es  k  nos  prieres,  et  de  ramener  au  sein  du  pays  le  travail, 
la  Concorde  et  la  paix.” 

February  12.— The  National  Assembly  had  a  preliminary  sitting, 
about  300  members  being  present.  M.  Benoit  d’Arzy,  as  the  eldest 
member  present,  was  President  pro  tern. 

February  13. — At  a  second  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly, 
M.  Jules  Favre  and  the  other  members  of  the  Defence  Govern¬ 
ment,  resigned  their  functions,  offering  to  remain  at  their  posts 
until  a  new  Government  was  appointed.  M.  Favre  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  with  his  negotiations  for  peace,  and  left  for 
Versailles  in  the  evening. 

Belfort  capitulated,  it  being  agreed  that  the  garrison  should 
withdraw  on  the  17th  with  full  military  honours. 

February  14. — General  Garibaldi,  having  on  the  previous  day 
declined  to  sit  in  the  Assembly,  resigned  his  appointment  as  Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  army  of  the  Vosges. 

UNITED  STATES : 

January  2Q. — George  Ticknor,  the  historian,  died  at  Boston.  He 
was  born  in  that  city  on  the  Ist  of  August  1791,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1813.  Between  1815  and  1820  he  studied  and  trar 
veiled  in  Europe,  and  during  the  last  fifty  years  he  resided  chiefly 
in  his  own  country,  writing  much  and  exerting  a  wide  and  deep 
influence  on  the  literature  of  the  United  States.  He  was,  saya 

theiVeu;  YorkTimes^  “  probably  the  most  thorough  literary  scholar 

which  this  country  has  ever  produced.”  j 


INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

[Under  this  heading  we  purpose  each  week  noting  down  the 
week’s  actual  work  in  Parliament.  This  record,  re-arranged  and 
issued  as  a  supplement  at  the  close  of  the  session,  will  form  a 
concise  index  of  the  measures  of  the  Parliamentary  year.] 

Army  Estimates, — Laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr  Cardwell,  on  Feb.  11.  They  amount  to  15,851,700/.,  show¬ 
ing  increases  of  2,992,500/.,  and  decreases  of  105,800/.  on  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  last  year.  The  effective  services  are  reckoned  at 
13,554,200/.,  the  non-effective  at  2,297,500/.  The  regular  forces 
estimated  for  in  the  ensuing  year  number  133,201,  being  an 
increase  of  19,980  as  compared  with  the  year  just  closing.  This- 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  regular  furces  was  included  in  a 
special  vote  granted  in  August  last,  and  the  additional  expense 
was  provided  for  in  the  last  financial  year  by  avote  of  credit  taken 
at  the  same  time.  The  numbers  of  the  additional  forces  are 
as  follow : — Royal  Horse  Artillery,  787 ;  Cavalry  of  the  Line, 
1,888;  Royal  Artillery,  4,467;  Royal  Engineers,  333;  Foot 
Guards,  700;  Infantry  of  the  Line,  11,602;  Army  Service 
Corps,  319 ;  Army  Hospital  Corps,  168 ;  total  increase,  20,264. 
The  decreases  are :  Cavalry  Depots,  9 ;  Infantry  Depots,  45 ; 
Army  Hospital  Corps,  28  ;  Colonial  Corps,  202 ;  total  decrease, 
284.  I;  or  the  reserve  forces,  the  total  estimate  is  1,651,900/^ 
showing  an  increase  of  369,600/.  The  vote  for  militia  pay  and 
allowances  is  957,300/.  The  vote  for  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
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817000/.,  being  a  decrease  of  200/.  The  vote  for  the  volun¬ 
teers  is  485,700/.,  being  an  increase  of  73.300/.  An  explanation 
of  the  Government  scheme  of  Army  Reform  was  made  by  Mr 
Cardwell  on  February  16.  He  stated  that  it  was  not  proposed 
to  resort  to  compulsory  service,  either  with  or  ■without  sub¬ 
stitutes  ;  but  the  Bill  would  contain  a  provision  that  in  cases  of 
great  emergency  compulsory  service  should  be  resorted  to.  It 
was  proposed  to  amalgamate  the  whole  of  the  land  forces,  and 
to  abolish  the  system  of  purchase.  Commissioners  would  be 
appointed  to  purchase  the  commissions  of  retiring  officers  at 
the  ascertained  over-regulation  prices  which  had  been  customary 
in  the  regiment,  half-pay  officers  being  dealt  with  on  the  same 
principle.  This  would  involve  ah  estimated  expenditure  of  from 
7,600,000/.  to  8,400,000/.,  which  would  be  spread  over  a  series  of 
years. 

Citation  in  Scotland,  Bill  to  Amend  the  Process  of,— Introduced 
in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Anderson,  on  February  11. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  Bill  for  Repealing  the,— Introduced  in 
the  Commons  bv  the  Attorney-General,  on  February  14. 

Education  in  Scotland  Bill,— Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  on  February  13.  Its  leading  feature  is  to  take 
the  present  system  as  a  foundation,  and  to  extend  the  present 
area  of  rating  to  all  lands  and  heritages  without  exception,  sub¬ 
stituting  real  rent  as  the  rule  of  rating,  so  that  all  will  con¬ 
tribute  according  to  their  actual  possession.  The  management 
of  the  schools  will,  in  like  manner,  be  extended  to  all  persons 
who  contribute  to  the  rates.  The  ratepayers  will  elect 
School  Boards,  which  will  decide  on  the  educational  require¬ 
ments  of  each  district,  and  determine  where  new  schools  shall 
be  established.  The  whole  system  will  be  worked  under  the 
general  supervision  of  a  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Scotch 
education  sitting  in  London,  and  administering  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  grant. 

Enclosure  Law  Amendment  Bill, — identical  with  the  Government 
Bill  of  last  jear,  with  the  addition  of  Mr  Cowper-Temple’s  Bill 
for  the  Preservation  of  Open  Commons,  which  is  to  be  incor- 

E orated  with  it, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Shaw 
refevre,  on  February  14. 

Female  Suffrage  Bill, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Jacob 
Bright,  on  February  13. 

Game  Laws  in  Scotland,  Bill  to  Amend, — Introduced  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  by  Mr  Loch,  on  February  1 1. 

Game  Laws  in  Scotland,  Bill  to  Amend, — Introduced  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  by  Mr  M^Lagan,  on  February  13. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill, — Introduced  by  Mr 
Chambers  in  the  Commons  on  Feb.  11 — read  a  second  time  on 
February  16,  the.votes  being  125  for,  and  81  against  it. 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  of  last  Session, — Introduced,  with  some 
alterations,  by  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue  in  the  Commons  on 
February  13. 

Parochial  Councils  Bill, — to  provide  for  their  establishment  in  the 
parishes  of  England  and  Wales, — Introduced  in  the  Commons 
by  Viscount  Sandon  on  February  11, 


MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Social  Science  Association.— On  February  13  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr  Thomas  Hare  upon  the  cumulative  vote,  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  constitution  of  local  and  governing  bodies.  The 
paper  was  based  upon  suggestions  arising  out  of  the  recent 
School  Board  elections,  with  reference  to  which  the  author  con¬ 
tended  that  recent  complaints  were  not  so  much  against  the 
cumulative  vote  as  against  its  administration  under  the  peculiar 
influences  of  the  Education  Act.  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  pointed  out  that  it  was  essential  to  the  thorough  operation 
of  Mr  Hare’s  system  that  when  a  candidate  had  obtained  enough 
votes  to  secure  his  election  no  more  electoral  power  should  be 
thrown  away  upon  him.  With  the  cumulative  vote  this  waste 
would,  no  doubt,  occur  unless  there  was  a  periodical  publication 
of  the  state  of  the  poll.  But  he  confessed  he  had  seen  no  plan 
proposed  in  which  these  surplus  votes  could  be  turned  over  to  the 
next  most  desirable  eandidate.  By  adopting  Mr  Hare’s  quota, 
system,  and  making  the  constituency  of  the  widest  kind — the 
whole  nation,  if  possible — the  electors  would  be  able  to  choose 
the  best  men  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  those  of  a  district.  No 
system  without  Mr  Hare’s  plan  of  a  quota  would  be  anything  but. 
a  makeshift,  and  that  system  could  only  bear  its  best  fruits  by 
exercising  it  upon  large  constituencies.  At  present,  however, 
they  could  only  hope  to  carry  it  out  on  a  small  scale ;  nothing . 
could  be  better,  for  example,  than  making  the  experiment  by 
turning  all  London  into  a  vast  parliamentary  district  for  one 
election  that  would  serve  as  a  test  of  the  system.  He  hoped  the 
friends  of  the  principle  would,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, . 
use  every  exertion  to  submit  it  to  a  fair  test  at  the  earliest 
opp^ortunity. 

The  Sunday  Lecture  Society. — ^The  lecture  on  February  5- 
was  delivered  by  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.K  S.,  F.L.S. 
(Swiney  Lecturer  on  Geology,  British  Museum),  on  “  The  Origin, 
Migrations,  and  Development  of  remarkable  Parasites.”  Re¬ 
garding  the  Entozoa  as  a  Fauna  occupying  the  bodies  of  man 
and  the  lower  animals— Entozoa  being  the  parasites  which  live 
I/I,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  live  o/i,  the  bodies — 
Dr  Cobbold  gave  a  highly  interesting  history  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  creatures.  The  flukes  found  in  the  bodies  of 
cattle  were  particularly  described,  especially  those  which  infest 
the  sheep  and  the  giraffe,  and  the  parasites  peculiar  to  birds ;  also 
the  taenia,  or  tape-worm,  which  dwells  in  the  body  of  man,  and 
each  of  which  Dr  Cobbold  explained,  consists  of  many  indivi¬ 
duals,  each  joint  being  really  a  creature  in  itself,  while  the 
number  to  which  they  can  give  rise  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  while  each  tape-worm  has  generally  1,000  joints,  each  joint 
will  contain  as  many  as  40,000  eggs;  and  the  iilaria  medinensis,  or 
“  fiery  serpents,”  known  besides  as  the  “  guinea-worm.”  These  are 
limited,  geographically,  to  the  east,  being  especially  common  in 
India,  Arabia,  and  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  enter  the 
human  body  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  generally  through  the 
immersion  of  the  bod^,  or  portions  of  it,  in  the  water  or  mud  in 
which  they  reside  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  grow'th ;  then. 


rermissive  Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill, — to  enable  owners  and  occu-  growing  rapidly,  they  attain  to  a  length  of  from  one  to  si.x  feet, 
piers  of  property  in  certain  districts  to  prevent  the  common  causing  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  death  to  tho 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  such  districts, — Introduced  person  in  whose  body  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  ;  our  troops 

m  the  Commons  by  Sir  \V.  Lawson  on  February  13.  while  in  India  at  times  suffering  considerably  from  them.  Dr 

Railway  Companies  Bill,— to  amend  the  law  by  changing  the  Cobbold  also  drew  attention  to  the  trichina),  perhaps  the  most 
tribunal  before  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  cases  for  com-  i  important  of  all  the  Entozoa,  and  the  discovery  of  which  in  the 
pensation  for  railway  accidents  are  tried,  and  to  limit  the  lia-  human  body  is  due  to  Mr  Paget,  lie  minutely  described  the 
Q-  u  railway  companies, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  j  manner  of  their  entrance  into  the  body  through  meat,  containing 
bir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson  on  February  11.  them  in  a  young  state,  being  partaken  of ;  their  first  location  in 

R^istration  of  Voters  in  Boroughs  Bill, — Introduced  in  the  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  they  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and 

tonamons  by  Sir  C.  Dilke  on  February  13.  from  which,  in  a  few  days,  they  make  their  way  into  all  the 

Resigaation  of  Benefices  Bill, — for  facilitating  the  retirement  of  muscles  of  the  body  in  such  numbers,  that  the  body  of  one  person 
lacunibents  incapacited  by  age  or  infirmity, — Introduced  in  the  infected  may,  in  a  very  short  time,  become  tlie  habitation  of 
be  Bishop  of  Vvinchester  on  February  13.  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  trichinoo. — On  February  12  Dr 

onipping.  Bill  for  the  Compulsory  Survey  of, — Introduced  by  Mr  Cobbold  lectured  on  “The  Entozoa  of  Man  and  Animals  in 
limsoll  in  the  Commons  on  February  11,  relation  to  Public  Health  and  the  Sewage  Question.”  After  de- 

Sunday  Trading  Bill, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  T.  scribing  various  parasites,  mention  of  which  had  been  omitted  in 
Hughes  on  February  11,  the  previous  lecture, — especially  the  Ascaris  very  rare  in 

Trades’  Unions  Bill, -Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Bruce  common  in  the  cat ;  the  Jiwstnu^ylus,  also 

on  February  U.  The  Bill,  he  said,  would  proceed  on  the  prin-  *<>"“<1  ‘o  the  dog,  wolf,  racoon,  ic  ;  the 

eiple  of  putting  employers  and  workmen  on  a  footing  of  perfect  or  thread-worm,  very  common  in  man,  aifd  the 

equality.  In  the  first  place  it  would  sweep  away  ill  the  civil  otbcr8,-Dr  Cobbold  entered  into  a  more  detm  ed  atcount  of 

di8abdit.es  imposed  on  Trades’  Unions,  with  certain  exceptions.  ‘Jo  tqin.a,  or  tape-worm.  Of  these  there  arc  several  spcces ;  one. 
It  would  establish  a  system  of  optional  registration  ‘*>6  ha’ing  bat  four  join  s,  and,  when  full 

(mih  publication  of  accounts,  Ac-i  but  those  societies  which  grown,  being  only  one-fourth  ot  an  inch  in  length.  1  licse .  re  very 
registered  would  have  the  same  privileges  as  friendly  societies  J"  Iceland,  where  one -si.xth  of  the  animal .  loiti  lity  is 

cLT”"''/  P™scc“‘in8  defaufters,  fcc.,  while  those  who  do-  occasioned  by  them.  ’The  BMnocepkalus  found  in  « 
clmed  registration  would  be  left  to  the  more  circuitous  uro-  sometimes  m  Ireland.  Two  other  forms  of  tape-worm,  one  known 
ofoln“‘  Act.  The  penal  enactments  of  the  stamte  r<r»ia  Ai/mm,  which  in  the  earlier 

r«2„.  Pa‘y-  repealed,  but  certain  offences  would  be  !“habits  the  pig  j  and  another  as  he 

and  punished  more  summarily.  ‘he.o.*,  were  described  more  part.eula.ly,  nmdeiu 

Mr?or,.r  “•"'f  ‘““'“idation,  for  instahee,  would  be  limited  to  Cobbold  explained  varions  experiments  wl  ich 
““'f  punished  summarily,  but  only  in  cases  rearing  them.  They  are  taken  into  f*'® 

Jhere  a  man  might  now  be  bound  ovi*r  tn  kppn  thft  neace  of  the  above  animals  eaten  in  an  uncooked  or  not  sumcitatiy 

aminffoth“  ^‘'^‘rucrion  would  also  be  punishable,^ and,*  cooked  state.  The  inhabitants  of  ^ 

vS^h”  «» fuclnde  nets  of  personal  where  meat  is  habitually  taken  raw  or  f 

Violence,  dogging  a  man  from  nlarp  to  nlupa  hidin<r  hia  toftls  infested  by  them,  whilst  in  England  we  are  compara  i  t  y  i  cc. 

besetting  his  hoJse  or  worCS)p^  ard  the  l.k^^^^  ^  Cobbold  then  entered  briefly  into  the  question  ‘ovojjf  ^nthe 

Union  Rating  (Ireland'^  Bill  •  -i  f  *i  rr  i  latter  part  of  his  subject,  viz.,  the  distribution  of  the  larvae  of 

‘l>M  of  England  bv  ».  ‘*7  J'®  .  these  creatures  by  sewige.  and  the  responsibility  res  mg  on  those 

r«tC  b/  etrr 7iv=.irtfo“  r^h"  -  ~es  for  ns  prevention,  m  the  m.erest  of 

v^ommoDs  by  Mr  M’Mabon  on  February  is.  public  health. 

dneediJ  Jr;?  ^‘“’-‘<1®"*!®*!  with  that  of  Inst  year,-Intro-  Lord  Lyttelton  wiU  Preff  , .f\vimal^"work 
a  f'Out'uons  by  Mr  Gladstone  on  February  11.  Read  square  Rooms,  at  Miss  iaithfiills  lecture  on  Womans  Work 

•ccond  time  on  February  16,  without  a  division.  and  Sphere.”  . 


Un7„?»  "  wo;k;hop',Tnd  theTkr 

that  of  ffceland)  Bill, — to  assimilate  the  la 
system  rtf  by  substituting  union  rating 

»  by  electoral  <rivisions.-Intl 


le  law  of  Ireland  to 
ting  for  the  present 
Introduced  in  the 


UOrnmrw.^  L  mw”  m-sf  — '-^•vacaa  ui a  istuilO,— XUVk VyUUUCU  lU  I.UU 

Unim  t  ^^‘Mahon  on  February  13. 

doced\n  identical  with  that  of  last  year, — Intro- 

A  seconH  Gladstone  on  February  11.  Read 

»€coad  time  on  February  16,  without  a  division. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


Confidence  appears  to  bo  gradually  returning,  but  the 
return  is  very  gradual.  The  terms  of  peace  are  not  yet 
definitely  known,  and,  without  some  certain  information  on 
this  point,  the  greatest  caution  will  still  continue  to  pre- 
rail.  Favourable  symptoms  of  a  change  have  been  mani¬ 
fested,  and  a  feeling  of  relief  is  apparent  on  the  success  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  French  elections ;  but  the 
little  improvement  that  has  yet  taken  place  has  been 
counteracted  by  anticipations  of  the  unsettlement  of  our 
markets  should  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Paris  war 
indemnity  have  to  be  provided  for  in  London. 

The  belief  that  the  return  of  peace  will  raise  the  value 
of  money  has  checked  any  advance  in  the  English 
Funds,  which,  owing  to  signs  of  an  impending  upward 
movement  in  the  Discount  Market,  are  dull  at  last  week’s 
prices.  Consols  are  quoted  OlJ  to  92  for  money  and  the 
2nd  of  March. 


In  Foreign  Stocks  Turkish  Securities  were  pressed  for  1 
fale  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
being  e.x pressed  as  to  the  payment  of  the  dividend  duo  the 
Jst  proximo  on  the  Loan  of  1858  through  Messrs  Dent, 
Palmer,  and  Co.  It  was  also  felt  that,  with  France  in  the 
market,  Turkey  would  have  much  greater  difficulty  in 
raising  money  than  heretofore.  Operators  for  the  fall, 
however,  having  oversold,  a  reaction  set  in,  and  the  various 
loans  show  a  rise  of  about  ^  for  the  week.  Spanish 
Securities,  which  are  daily  growing  in  favour  with  investors, 
have  been  largely  bought,  and  a  further  improvement  of  J 
has  been  established.  French  Scrip  has  been  in  steady 
demand,  a  favourable  effect  being  produced  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  City  of  Paris  Loan  for  8,000,000i.  has  been 
subscribed  on  the  spot.  The  price  is  now  2J  to  3  prem., 
an  advance  of  a  further  A  good  Inquiry  has  existed  for 
Russian  Securities,  an  advance  of  from  1  to  1^  per  cent, 
having  taken  place  in  the  principal  Stocks. 

The  Home  Railways  have  not  fluctuated  to  any  great 
extent  during  the  past  week.  Midland,  Metropolitan,  and 
London  and  Brighton  are  about  ^  per  cent,  lower,  and 
Lancasliire  and  Yorkshire  has  given  way  J.  Metropolitan 
Stock  has  been  depressed,  on  the  report  that  the  London 
and  North-Western  and  the  Metropolitan  District  are  about 
to  enter  into  some  arrangement  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  new  lino  of  the  former  company  across  London. 

American  Securities  continue  to  improve  steadily.  The 
different  States  Bonds  have  risen  Erie  Shares  are  J 
higher,  and  Illinois  Centrals  are  ^  better. 

Finance  Shares  continue  in  request,  and,  in  the  absence 
®f  sellers,  the  tendency  of  prices  is  hivourable.  General 
Credit  and  Discount  Shares  meet  with  the  most  inquiry, 
and  are  a  further  ^  higher.  The  price  is  now  quoted  at  g 
premium. 

Most  of  the  Telegraph  Shares  are  higher,  although  in 
•ome  instances  the  highest  point  has  been  lost.  Anglo- 
American  have  risen  1^  per  cent.,  Anglo  Mediterranean  4, 
and  British-Indian  Extension  Shares  g.  Telegraph  Con¬ 
struction  Shares,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fallen  IJ  per 
share,  the  dividend  being  considered  unsatisfactory.  India- 
rubber  and  Gutta-percha  Shares  have  also  given  way  to  the 
extent  of  1. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  notified  that  any  holder  of 
Stock  in  the  public  funds,  residing  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  may  have  his  dividend  warrant  sent  to  his 
address  by  post,  and  that  applications  for  the  transmission 
of  the  warrants,  payable  in  April,  should  be  lodged  at 
the  Bank  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  March. 


«IL  MATBIMONIO  SEGRETO ’’  AT  THE 
OPERA  BUFFA. 

Cimarosa’s  most  delightful  and  beat  known  opera,  “  R 
Matrimonio  Segreto,”  was  produced  on  Wednesday  evening 
with  great  success.  The  story  is  slight,  and  the  characters 
are  artificial ;  but  the  pure  melodious  music  will  always 
make  this  piece  attractive,  although  the  reforms  which 
are  taking  place  in  the  construction  of  lyrical  dramas 
must  eventually,  and  probably  at  no  very  distant  period, 
drive  from  the  stage  all  operas  of  the  school  to  which 
it  belongs,  except  such  as  are  distinguished  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty  in  the  music.  Mozart  will  never  become 
antiquated,  but  there  are  qualities  in  many  of  Cimarosa’s 
airs  that  remind  one  of  the  impression  produced  by  the 
first  appearance  of  oldmaidishness  in  women.  They  are 
still  charming,  but  the  freshness  of  youth  has  departed. 

The  story  of  this  opera  will  be  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers.  The  clerk  of  a  rich  merchant  belonging 
to  the  days  of  powder  and  courtesy,  having  secretly  married 
the  younger  daughter  of  his  employer,  thinks  by  obtaining 
a  count  as  a  suitor  for  the  elder  one  to  gain  such  favour  as 
will  enable  him  to  confess  his  crime.  The  count  arrives, 
but  falls  in  love  with  the  wrong  sister,  while  her  aunt  tries 
to  win  him  for  herself.  The  lover  presses  his  suit  so 
energetically  as  to  force  a  confession  of  the  secret  marriage, 
and  thereupon  he  consoles  himself  with  the  elder  daughter 
on  condition  that  the  young  people  are  pardoned. 

With  Signor  Borella  as  the  father,  Mdlle  Bedetti  as 
the  aunt,  and  Mdlle  Colombo  as  the  admired  daughter, 
this  piece  went  delightfully.  Signor  Borella  acted 
and  sang  with  his  usual. ability  and  humour.  Mdlle* 
Bedetti  had,  perhaps,  the  greatest  success  of  the  evening. 
Her  thoroughly  original  and  fresh  impersonation  of  the 
aunt  is  worthy  of  much  praise.  The  affected  airs  and 
graces  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  the  bloom  of  youth  to  all 
eyes  but  her  own  were  depicted  in  a  remarkably  uncon¬ 
ventional  manner,  and  drew  forth  continual  plaudits  from  the 
audience.  The  trio  in  the  first  act,  “  Le  faccio  un’  inchino,” 
in  which  the  aunt  rates  the  two  sisters  for  quarrelling  about 
the  count,  was  redemanded,  an  honour  which  was  owing  in 
no  small  measure  to  Mdlle  Bedetti’s  acting.  She  was  forced, 
also,  to  repeat  the  air,  **  E  vero  che  in  casa,"  describing 
the  advantages  of  matrimony.  Mdlle  Colombo,  also, 
played  and  sang  intelligently  as  the  younger  of  the  two 
daughters,  and  Mdlle  Brusa  gave  a  creditable  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  elder.  A  little  more  show  of  ill-temper  in  the 
quarrelling  scene  with  her  sister  would  bo  an  improvement. 
Signor  Rocca,  as  the  count,  and  Signor  Fabbri,  as  the 
clerk,  were  satisfactory.  The  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Signor  Bottesini,  played,  on  the  whole,  well,  and  the  slight 
want  of  finish  sometimes  observable  on  the  first  night  will 
probably  be  corrected  in  future  performances. 


Db  Beooi  has  thrown  open  to  the  public  his  interesting 
private  collection  of  pictures  at  the  Raphael  Gallery,  7  Park 
Lane,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  by  the  war  in  France.  The  exhibition  con¬ 
tains  works  by  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Raphael,  Velasquez,  and 
Paul  Veronese,  some  of  which  have  been  already  exhibited 
by  Dr  Beggi  at  the  British  Institution. 


The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

(^nfols,  91 1  to  92  for  money  and  Account. 

Foreign  Socurities  .-—Italian,  54)  to  54J;  Turkish  of  18G5 
411  to  42;  ditto  of  18G9,  52^  to  63;  Spanish,  301  to  304- 
Egyptian  of  I8G8,  74^  to  74 J  ;  French  Loan.  884  to  883  ;  German 
Loan,  991  to  IOO4. 

Railway  Shares Midland,  126}  to  127;  Metropolitan,  653  to 
f>.>}  ;  South-Eastern,  78}  to  78} ;  Great  Eastern,  38}  to  384  ; 
urMt  Western,  73}  to  73}  ;  and  Birmingham,  129}  to  129}. 

Miswllaneous  Shares India  Rubber  Works,  61  to  62;  Tele- 
o  Y®”"truction,  254  to  254 ;  British  ludian  Submarine,  74  to 
1} ;  I  nlmouth,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  9}  to  9}. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES, 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

III.  Qceen  Elizabeth’s  First  Playwrights. 

The  comedy  of  Roister  Voister^  written  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  revived  with  some  additions  in  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  PorreXt 
first  produced  when  the  Queen  had  been  three  years  on  the 
throne,  mark  the  establishment  of  modern  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  in  England.  Under  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  drama 
rapidly  attaining  a  height  of  unrivalled  greatness,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  see  the  plays  designed  for  the  entertainment 
of  Londoners  performed  in  distinct  and  appropriate  London 
playhouses.  The  rude  scaffolds  set  up  for  presentment  of 
mysteries  and  moralities  were  insufficient  for  the  longer 
and  more  elaborate  pieces  now  to  be  acted.  The  transition 
from  rude  scaffolds  to  *  regular  theatres,  however,  was 
gradual,  and  all  its  stages  are  not  easily  to  be  discerned. 

That  playhouses  of  some  sort  existed  in  1563,*at  any  rate, 
is  clear  from  a  protest  against  the  use  of  them  made  by 
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Archbishop  Grindall  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  the 
Boecial  ground  of  his  attack  being  the  prevalence  of  the 
pkgue  in  that  year,  and  the  danger  of  its  extension  by 
playgoers.  **  The  players,”  says  Grindall’s  old  biographer, 
jjQ  called  an  idle  sort  of  people,  which  had  been  infamous 
in  all  good  Commonwealths.  These  men  did  daily,  but 
especially  on  holidays,  set  up  their  bills  inviting  to  plays, 
and  the  youth  resorted  excessively  to  them,  and  there 
took  infection.  And  therefore  he  advised  for  the  remedy 
hereof  that  the  Secretary  would  be  the  means  of  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  inhibit  all  plays  for  one  whole  year;  and  if  it 
were  ”  he  added,  **  it  were  not  amiss  :  that  is,  within  the 
city  or  three  miles’  compass,  upon  pains  as  well  to  the 
players  as  to  the  owners  of  the  houses  where  they  played 
their  lewd  interludes.” 

There  was  plenty  of  other  Puritan  opposition  to  plays 
and  playhouses  under  Elizabeth,  and  the  records  of  that 
opposition  peld  much  of  our  information  concerning  the 
history  of  the  stage  during  this  period.  But  fortunately 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  greatly  favoured  the  obnoxious  form 
of  entertainment,  and  the  example  set  at  Court  found  ready 
imitation,  and  much  more  than  imitation,  in  the  city  and  its 
outskirts.  In  Boyal  palaces,  each  Christmas  time  and  Whit¬ 
suntide,  plays  new  and  old  were  acted.  Great  courtiers, 
especially  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Oxford,  had  companies 
of  players  in  their  employ,  who  performed  not  only  in  their 
masters*  mansions  and  before  the  Queen,  but  also  in  public 
places  and  before  public  audiences.  In  the  first  half  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  there  is  apparent  a  distinct  influence  of 
the  Court  upon  the  people.  In  the  second  half  the  popular 
influence  is  paramount,  and  Queen  and  country  are  glad  to 
listen  to  the  utterances  of  Shakespeare  and  stage  poets  who, 
if  not  like  him,  are  of  his  kin. 

Humble  dramatists,  few  of  whose  works  have  survived, 
stand  first  in  the  order  of  time.  A  fortnight  after  the 
playing  of  Fertex  and  PorreXj  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1562,  another  histori¬ 
cal  play  was  acted  before  the  Queen.  Only  its  name, 
Julius  Ccesa^i  is  preserved,  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  the 
first  recorded  attempt  at  an  English  play  founded  upon 
Boman  history.  During  the  next  few  years  we  meet 
especially  with  the  names  of  Richard  Edwards  and  George 
Gascoigne,  as  Court  playwrights.  Edwards’s  tragedy  of 
Damon  and  Pythias  was  acted  in  1565,  and  his  Falamon 
and  Arcyte  in  1566.  Gascoigne’s  prose  comedy  The 
Supposes,  translated  from  Ariosto,  and  his  blank  verse 
tragedy,  Jocasta,  adapted  from  Euripides,  were  produced  in 
1567 ;  and  the  later  productions  of  these  and  other 
writers  were  abundant.  Tancred  and  Gismund,  a  tragedy 
based  on  Boccaccio,  and  the  work  of  five  gentlemen  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  each  of  whom  wrote  one  act,  the  third 
being  Sir  Christopher  Hatton’s,  was  played  before  the 
Queen  in  1568.  Fifty-two  new  Court  plays  are  entered  in 
the  Boyal  Account  Book  as  having  appeared  between  1568 
and  1580. 

One  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Court  dramatists,  however, 
was  a  dramatist  indeed.  John  Lyly,  bom  in  1554,  a  poor 
student  at  Oxford  till  1571,  and  a  resident  there  till  1579, 
when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Euphiies,  soon  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Lord  Burleigh  and  his  son-in-law, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  danced  attendance  on  the  Queen 
during  the  next  thirteen  years  or  more.  The  Mastership  of  the 
Revels  wm  the  prize  that  during  all  that  time  he  hoped  to 
win  by  his  writing  of  Court  plays.  “I  was  entertained,  your 
Highness’s  servant,”  hesaid,  in  a  petition  to  the  Queen  in  1590, 
^acious  favour,  strengthened  by  conditions 
that  I  should  aim  all  my  courses  at  the  Revels,  for  which 
have  attended  with  an  unwearied  patience.  If  your 
sacred  Majesty  think  me  unworthy,  and  that  after  ten 
years  tempest,  I  must  at  the  Court  suffer  shipwreck  of  my 
ime,  my  wits,  my  hopes,  vouchsafe  in  your  never-erring 
ju  gment  some  plank  or  rafter  to  waft  me  into  a  country 
^  ere,  in  my  sad  and  settled  devotion,  I  may,  in  every 
comer  of  a  thatched  cottage,  write  prayers  instead  of  plays, 

prosperous  life.”  But  Queen 
plays  to  prayers ;  and,  therefore,  though 
wi  hheld  frona  Lyly  the  oflSce  which  he  coveted,  she  did 
“  grant  him  his  thatched  cottage  and  retirement, 
ir  een  years  your  Highness’s  servant,”  he  wrote  in  | 


1593,  about  four  years  before  his  death,  and  yet 
nothing ;  twenty  friends  that,  though  they  say  they  will 
be  sure,  I  find  them  sure  to  be  slow.  A  thousand  hopes, 
but  all  nothing.  A  hundred  promises,  but  yet  nothing. 
Thus,  casting  up  the  inventory  of  my  friends,  hopes, 
promises,  and  times,  the  summa  totalis  amountetli  to 
just  nothing.  My  last  will  is  shorter  than  mine  invention  ; 
but  three  legacies— patience  to  my  creditors,  melancholy 
without  measure  to  my  friends,  and  beggary  without  shame 
to  my  family.” 

At  least  eight  of  Lyly’s  plays  are  extant.  All  but  one 
are  courtly  versions  of  classical  tales,  interspersed  with 
transparent  compliments  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  doubtless 
with  other  compliments  to  the  great  men  and  women  of 
her  Court,  patent,  at  any  rate,  to  them  and  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  Three,  at  least,  appeared  before  1584.  The 
Woman  in  the  Moon,  probably  written  in  1580,  tells,  in 
blank  verse,  how  Pandora,  nature’s  choicest  work,  becomes 
the  sport  of  all  the  planets,  is  made  sullen  by  Saturn, 
proud  by  Jupiter,  fierce  by  Mars,  gentle  by  the  Sun, 
amorous  by  Venus,  treacherous  by  Mercury,  and  fickle  by 
the  Moon ;  and  how,  in  the  end,  each  planet  seeking  her, 
she  elects  to  dwell  in  the  Moon.  All  the  others,  of  the 
same  light  airy  nature,  are  in  fantastic  prose  ;  Campaspe, 
Sappho  and  PAoon,  Endymion,  Qallathea,  Midas,  and 
Love's  Metamorphosis.  The  titles  suflSciently  indicate  the 
plots.  The  Prologue  to  Sappho  and  Phaon  will  serve  to 
show  the  purpose  and  the  quaint  style  of  all.  “  Where  the 
bee  can  suck  no  honey,”  it  is  said,  “  she  leaveth  her  sting 
behind  ;  and  where  the  bear  cannot  find  origanum  to  heal 
his  grief,  he  blasteth  all  other  leaves  with  his  breath.  We 
fear  it  is  like  to  fare  so  with  us,  that,  seeing  you  cannot 
draw  from  our  labours  sweet  content,  you  leave  behind  you 
a  sour  mislike,  and  with  open  reproach  blame  our  good 
meanings  because  you  cannot  reap  your  wonted  mirths. 
Our  intent  was  at  this  time  to  move  inward  delight,  not 
outward  lightness,  and  to  breed,  if  it  might  be,  soft  smiling, 
not  loud  laughing  ;  knowing  it  to  the  wise  to  be  as  great 
pleasure  to  hear  counsel  mixed  with  mirth,  as  to  the  foolish 
to  have  sport  mingled  with  rudeness.  They  were  banished 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  and  from  Borne  hissed,  that  brought 
parasites  on  the  stage  with  apish  actions,  or  fools  with 
uncivil  habits,  or  courtesans  with  immodest  words.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  be  as  far  from  unseemly  speeches  to 
make  your  ears  glow  as  we  hope  you  will  be  free  from  unkind 
reports  to  make  our  cheeks  blush.” 

Besides  his  eight  classical  plays,  Lyly  wrote  one  comedy 
of  contemporary  life,  Mother  Bomhie,  which  is  in  some 
respects  curious.  Its  plot  grows  out  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  schemes  of  two  rich  old  men  for  marrying  the 
doltish  youth  and  maiden  whom  they  suppose  to  be  their 
offspring,  and  the  counter-schemes  of  two  poor  old  men 
who,  having  the  one  a  son  and  the  other  a  daughter,  who 
love  one  another,  seek  to  join  them  respectively  to  the 
children  of  their  betters.  This  complication  is  in  part  re¬ 
moved  by  Mother  Bombie,  a  wise  woman  ”  of  Rochester. 
In  the  end  the  country  lad  and  lass  manage  to  get  married, 
and  the  young  lady  and  young  gentleman  of  small  wits 
prove  to  be  changelings,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  the 
real  son  and  daughter  of  the  rich  men,  who,  after  living 
together  in  retirement  as  brother  and  sister,  are  rejoiced  to 
find  that  they  can  become  man  and  wife,  and  be  wealthy  in 
their  new  life  as  well.  There  is  some  humour  in  the  story, 
and  some  illustration  of  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the 
country  folk,  both  poor  and  well-to-do,  dwelling  in  Rochester 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  wit,  too,  if  not  very  pro¬ 
found,  is  always  wholesome  in  its  way,  free  from  coarseness 
— perhaps,  indeed,  too  refined  for  the  company  and  the 
circumstances  described. 

In  Lyly  we  see  the  genuine  Court  play-writing  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  day  at  its  best,  and  bis  plays  had  grace  and  wit 
enough  to  commend  them  to  the  work-a-day  crowds  who 
thronged  the  play-yards  and  playhouses  of  the  time.  But 
these  needed  something  rougher  and  more  real,  and  it  was 
provided  for  them.  While  Lyly  was  stringing  conceits  for 
the  entertainment  of  courtiers  and  Court-ladies,  a  vigorous 
dramatic  literature  for  the  people  was  taking  shape,  in 
spite  of  the  complaints  of  Archbishop  Grindall  and  all  the 
purists. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  OF  OUR  TIMES. 

First  Principles  of  Ecr.Usimtical  Truth:  Essays  on  the  Church 
and  Society.  By  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  Author  of  ‘  The 
l.)irine  Life  in  Man,'  'The  Seal's  Exodus,'  'The  Home  Life,' 
4Lc.  llodder  and  Stoughton. 

God's  Commandments ;  According  to  Moses^  According  to  Christy 
and  According  to  our  Present  Knowledge.  Trubner. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  preacher  who  holds  his  own 
ground  so  firmly,  and  who  is  so  charitable  to  those  from 
whom  he  differs,  as  Air  Baldwin  Brown.  **  As  in  all  contro¬ 
versial  matters,  so  in  these  also,”  he  says,  with  evident 
truth,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  volume,  **  my  aim  has  been 
to  understand  my  opponent's  case  as  he  himself  understands 
it,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  and  to  do  the  same  justice  in 
statement  to  the  views  which  I  controvert  as  to  my  own.” 
That  honesty  makes  the  book  welcome  to  all  readers,  or  at 
any  rate  to  all  but  those  narrow-minded  bigots  with  whom 
Air  Brown  has  no  sympathy,  though  he  shares  their  claim 
to  the  functions  of  teachers  of  orthodox  Christianity. 

The  book  contains  ten  lectures  or  essays,  of  which  the 
four  most  notable  are  on  **  The  Revolution  of  our  Times.” 
”  It  seems,”  says  Mr  Brown,  **  as  though  in  these  days 
society  were  transferring  itself  to  a  new  basis,  were  laying 
deep  down  new  fundamental  principles  of  order  instead  of 
expanding  the  old  basis,  and  moving  onward  in  the. 
old  tracks.  Is  not  the  order  which  has  held  society  to¬ 
gether  for  ages  visibly  breaking  up  and  vanishing,  while 
new  ideas  of  social  relationship,  new  principles  of  political 
and  social  constitution  are  slowly  and  painfully  organising 
themselves  in  its  stead  ?  ”  The  chief  elements  of  this  re¬ 
volution  are  classified  and  reviewed  by  Air  Brown  in  four 
groups, — intellectual,  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  theological. 
Mr  Brown  considers  that  Comte’s  positive  philosophy  is 
”  only  a  symptom  and  not  a  cause  ”  of  the  intellectual 
revolution  that  gives  the  chief  stimulus  to  all  the  other 
revolutions.  It  may  be  so,  and  Mr  Brown  shows  great 
liberality  in  his  discussion  of  this  symptom ;  but  it  will 
satisfy  no  one  who  follows  Comte  in  his  scientific  handling 
of  natural  laws,  and  they  who  do  so  will  not  think  that 
Comte’s  ground  is  weakened  by  the  assertion  that  Comte 
himself  only  gave  utterance  to  the  views  of  the  chief 
intellectual  leaders  of  his  time.  Those  views  were  certainly 
fostered,  as  Mr  Brown  points  out,  by  the  shallow  bigotry  of 
the  orthodox  in  other  generations  besides  Comte’s,  and  on 
that  account  we  may  look  with  some  tenderness  on  the 
bigotry,  feeling  that,  in  its  own  false  way,  it  has  helped  on 
the  development  of  truth.  It  is  certain  also  that  we  have 
Positivist  os  well  as  Christian  bigotries,  and  that  he  who 
follows  Comte  all  through  the  ramifications  of  his  teachings  :s 
landed  in  a  maze  of  contradictions  as  deplorable  as  those 
which  he  abandoned  when  he  started  on  his  quest  of 
Positivist  truth.  But  the  strength  of  Positivism  is  that  its 
best  disciples  are  not  blind  followers  of  Comte.  They 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  Comte’s  clear  exposition  of 
scientific  method  in  physical  and — if  there  be  such  a  thing 
— metaphysical  research,  but  they  take  his  teaching  for  no 
njoro  than  it  is  worth.  They  regard  him  as  the  chief 
spokesman  in  a  rebellion  against  religious  tyranny  far  more 
extensive  and  momentous  than  the  rebellion  against 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  some  of  its  religious  dogmas 
that  was  promoted  three  centuries  ago  by  Luther  and 
Calvin ;  and  seeing  that  here,  for  the  first  time  in 
modern  history,  they  make  reason  their  only  weapon 
in  fighting  their  way  towards  truth,  they  hold  it  reason¬ 
able  to  show  their  fidelity  to  Comte  and  every  other 
captain  in  their  war,  by  obeying  them  only  so  far  as 
reason  sanctions.  Therein  lies  the  force  of  Positivism,  and 
Mr  Brown  recognises  and  honours  it.  Indeed,  almost  the 
only  difference  between  Air  Brown  and  the  Positivists  would 
seem  to  be  this,  that  they  look  only  for  the  discovery  of 
some  solid  base  of  truth  ;  while  he  believes  that  when  that 
truth  is  reached,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  same  rock  on  which 
the  Christian  Church  has  been  built,  but  a  rock  stripped  of 
eighteen  centuries’  growth  of  noxious  weeds,  and  decked 
only  with  healthy  foliage,  nourished  by  perennial  dews  from 
heaven.  “  The  present  attitude  of  science,”  he  says,  "  pro¬ 
mises  a  glorious  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of 


Man,  Society,  and  Nature ;  and  for  this  especially  the  age 
is  pining.  This  larger  sphere  of  knowledge,  when  it  is  won, 
will  have  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  sphere  of 
Alan’s  universal  knowledge  ;  will  have  to  be  welded  into  the 
harmony  of  that  complete  system  of  truth,  which,  like  the 
great  world  outside,  has  God  for  its  Creator  and  its  Sun  ; 
the  key-note  of  whose  concord,  the  laws  of  whose  motion, 
the  theologians,  did  they  but  understand  their  calling,  would 
interpret  to  the  world.”  To  us  it  seems  that  that  sphere  of 
knowledge  will  be  soonest  reached  if  we  divest  ourselves  of 
all  foregone  conclusions,  and,  in  true  Baconian  style, 
approach  it  only  by  stages  proved  at  every  step  ;  but  if  all 
the  theologians  were  as  honest  and  as  liberal  as  Air  Brown, 
there  would  be  really  no  ground  of  quarrel  between  them 
and  the  men  of  science. 

Mr  Brown  very  properly  places  intellectual  revolution 
at  the  base  of  the  general  ''Revolution  of  our  Times,” 
which  he  analyses.  Thence  he  passes  to  an  exposition  of 
the  social  revolution,  which  he  regards  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy  ;  "  the  smooth  democratic  formulae  which  we  have 
admitted  into  our  popular  political  philosophy  ”  being,  as  he 
says,  "  but  child’s  play  to  the  democracy  with  which  we  shall 
soon  have  to  deal.”  Here,  again.  Air  Brown  seems  to  be 
very  nearly  in  accord  with  those  from  whom,  on  Christian 
grounds,  he  feels  bound  to  hold  aloof,  but  the  straight¬ 
forward  confessions  that  he  makes  show  that  the  barriers 
are  slight,  and  that  his  sympathies  with  the  best  interests 
of  mankind  are  uncurbed.  The  two  other  phases  of  revo¬ 
lution  that  he  reviews — the  ecclesiastical  and  the  religious 
— are  reviewed  with  equal  boldness,  although  many 
readers  of  his  book  would  probably  bo  inclined  to  treat 
these  two  revolutions  as  subsidiary  branches  of  the  other 
two.  Ecclesiasticism  is  only  a  social  incubus  which  a 
much  milder  democracy  than  Mr  Brown  anticipates  will 
sweep  away.  Religion,  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a  lie,  is 
one  of  the  bonds,  perhaps  the  one  bond,  that  should 
harmonise  the  greatest  intellectual  developments  with  the 
strongest  social  needs. 

But  religion,  of  course,  has  a  more  special  meaning  to 
one  whose  weekly  occupation  is  to  propound  it  from  the 
pulpit.  We  know  no  preacher  who  propounds  it  more 
generously,  or  with  truer  apprehension  of  the  requirements 
of  the  world  as  distinct  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
than  Mr  Brown,  and  the  lectures  that  fill  the  earlier  por¬ 
tion  of  his  volume  are  altogether  refreshing  and  instructive. 
His  scorn  of  spiritual  tyrannies  is  as  bold,  though  not  as 
bitter,  as  that  of  any  infidel  could  be.  He  shows  clearly 
and  eloquently  how  much  society  has  been  injured  by  the 
claims  put  forward  on  behalf  alike  of  ''  an  infallible 
Church  ”  and  “  an  infallible  book.”  He  points  out  that 
“  the  kind  of  use  to  which  the  Bible  is  often  put  in  Pro¬ 
testant  Christendom  now  ”  is  hardly  better  than  that 
mediaeval  use  of  it  which  consisted  in  opening  it  at  hap¬ 
hazard,  after  the  requisite  amount  of  preliminary  praying, 
and  then  taking  the  first  text  on  which  the  eye  rested  as  a 
special  revelation  for  the  moment,  whatever  vice  or  folly 
it  seemed  to  sanction, — a  use,  by  the  way,  which  is  not 
yet  obsolete,  if  the  story  is  true  of  the  Hampshire  boor, 
named  Job,  who,  after  committing  a  theft,  satisfied  his 
conscience  by  reference  to  his  Bible  and,  when  he  read 
that  "  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,”  considered  that  he  had 
divine  permission  to  thieve.  Let  us  quote  one  paragraph 
from  Mr  Brown’s  book  before  we  part  from  it ; 

The  work  of  the  Bible  in  the  world  is  not  to  govern  men,  or  to 
furnish  to  them  a  rule  of  action.  Its  aim  is  rather  to  train  men  to 
govern  and  guide  themselves.  Simple  as  these  two  sentences 
may  seem,  and  slight  as  may  appear  at  first  sight  their  difference, 
they  really  differ  by  a  whole  heaven.  The  Bible  is  not  a  c(^ 
of  rules  ready  prepared  for  all  the  accidents  and  emergencies 
of  life.  It  is  nothing  in  the  least  like  such  a  code  of  rules. 
There  are  few  sentences  in  the  Bible  which  will  tell  any 
man  explicitly  what  he  is  to  do  in  any  perplexity  in  which  he 
may  find  himself  involved.  A  man  must  read  with  the  eyes  of 
his  understanding  (men  in  order  to  get  any  true  guidance  out  of 
the  Divine  word.  It  has  little  help  for  the  idle  and  indolent  on 
their  way.  We  have  to  gather  what  it  has  to  tell  us  about  the 
conduct  of  life  out  of  a  hundred  different  histories,  out  of  parable^ 
out  of  letters  to  churches,  out  of  letters  to  friends,  out  of  imagina¬ 
tive  poems,  out  of  philosophical  treatises,  out  of  songs  of  praise,  or, 
wailings  of  pain  and  meanings  of  despair.  And  the  Bible  does 
not  go  out  of  its  way  to  interpret  its  histories.  We  must  ^bink 
them  over  and  settle  for  ourselves  what  we  are  to  admire  and 
imitate,  what  we  arc  to  coudemu  and  avoid.  Oftentimes  the  pen- 
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lexity  i*  extreme.  A  word  of  decisive  judgment  from  an 
athoritative  voice  would  be  invaluable  ;  but  the  voice  is.  silent, 
we  must  puzzle  out  the  truth  for  ourselves.  If  we  choose,  we  can 

t  a  precept  or  an  example  to  sanction  almost  anything  out  of 
the  Book  of  God.  In  truth  it  is  of  the  highest  use  only  to 
those  who  have  yet  higher  guidance ;  who  bring  with  them- to  the 
study  of  the  Word  a  mind  already  enlightened,  a  heart  already 
opened  to  know  and  to  love  the  truth. 

When  views  like  those  are  generally  advanced  in  the 
pulpit,  we  may,  indeed,  speak  cheerfully  of  the  religious 
“revolution  of  our  times.”  That  they  are  every  day 
coming  to  be  more  widely  held  by  earnest  thinkers  out  of 
the  pulpit  is  a  healthy  sign.  The  pamphlet  which  we  have 
coupled  with  Mr  Brown’s  book  goes  further  than  it  does, 
but  their  direction  is  identical.  ‘‘  While  believing  much 
that  is  in  the  Bible,”  says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  **  we 
believe  nothing  merely  because  it  is  in  the  Bible.” 

.  In  ‘God’s  Commandments,  according  to  Moses,  according 
to  Christ,  and  according  to  our  Present  Knowledge,*  we  have 
a  very  succinct  comparison  of  Mosaic  with  Christian  ethics, 
and  of  the  latter  with  the  rational  views  of  our  own 
day.  Its  author  shows  how  everything  in  the  Jewish  deca¬ 
logue  that  was  good  was  repeated  in  the  New  Testament 
doctrines,  and  how  the  maxims  drawn  from  both  for 
modern  guidance  are,  in  many  respects,  unsuitable.  “  The 
commandments,”  he  says,  “  which  we,  who  have  not  been 
brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  who  are  not 
Israelites,  but  the  descendants  of  Gentiles,  may  believe  to 
be  binding  on  us,  are  such  as  we  now  derive  from  the 
united  wisdom  and  experience  accumulated  by  mankind 
during  the  past  and  present  ages.”  The  classification  of 
these  common-sense  maxims  of  life  so  as  to  form  the 
mystical  number  of  ten,  may  be  fanciful ;  but  the  maxims 
themselves  are  heartily  to  be  commended. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Schools  for  the  People,  By  George  C.  T.  Bartley.  London: 

Bell  and  Daldy.  1871. 

At  the  present  time  Mr  Bartley’s  work  has  a  special 
interest.  It  is  a  laborious  compilation  of  facts  with 
reference  to  almost  every  kind  of  primary  school  in 
England.  The  subject  is  wide,  and  but  little  known. 
Blue-books  and  reports  of  commissioners  are  far  from 
being  pleasant  or  even  easy  reading ;  and  our  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr  Bartley  for  condensing  so  much  of  the 
information  to  which  his  position  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  gives  him  especial  facilities  of  access, 
and  for  presenting  it  to  us  in  a  shape  a  little  less 
repulsive. 

Not  many  months  ago  we  were  all  busily  engaged  in 
discussing  the  details  of  Mr  Forster’s  Bill.  Not  a  few 
of  us  could  have  hunted  out  in  Mr  Bartley’s  work 
abundance  of  evidence  to  confirm  those  views  which,  it 
may  be  presumed,  would  probably  find  favour  amongst 
most  of  the  readers  of  The  Examiner.  It  is,  for  in¬ 
stance,  clear  that  State  aid  has,  in  opposition  to  local 
management,  always  infused  vigour  and  earnestness 
into  school  life.  Mr  Bartley  enables  us  to  trace  the 
history  of  State  aid  very  fully,  and  shows  how  the 
original  rule  of  confining  the  assistance  given  to  build¬ 
ing-pants  for  new  schools  gradually  extended  until, 
by  the  Minute  of  1846,  it  grew  into  a  system  of  annual 
salaries  of  teachers  and  monitors, 
n  1853  came  the  so-called  Capitation  Minute,  by  which 
ovemment  began  virtually  to  assume  the  control  of 
ocal  schools.  The  Capitation  Minute,  however,  merely 
Mserted  the  principle  that  the  expenses  of  local  educa- 
lon  ought  in  part  at  least  to  be  defrayed  by  general 
w  until  1861  that  the  Revised  Code 

i  Government  began  to  interest 

not  merely  in  the  number  of  the  children  actually 
education,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
foi.  Now,  the  Education  Act  has  settled 

principle  which,  in  1853,  was  so  keenly  con- 
to  lrt«  1  were  it  desirable  to  leave  education 

exnftn  it  would  be  no  longer  possible.  The 

the  of  education  must  be  so  equalised  as  to  lighten 
thfi  nnr.  j  burden  which  would  otherwise  fall  upon 
wore  thickly-populated  districts.  And 
0  lor  Government,  in  its  discretion,  to  deter¬ 


mine  the  amount  of  the  grant  which  each  district  is  to 
receive,  it  follows  inevitably  that  the  entire  control  of 
education  must  tend  more  and  more  to  centralise  itself 
in  an  Educational  Department,  to  the  work  of  which 
the  Committee  of  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  hardly  equal.  From  building 
grants  ^  to  salaries,  from  salaries  to  a  capitation,  from  a 
capitation  grant  to  the  method  of  payment  by  results, 
and  from  the  method  of  payment  by  results  to  the  Act 
of  1870,  there  has  been  a  perfectly  logical  sequence  of 
development. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  light  thrown  by  Mr  Bartley 
upon  the  so-called  “  religious  difficulty.’*  It  is,  for  in¬ 
stance,  amusing  to  see  how  much  the  origin  of  the  National 
Society  was  due  to  the  sectarian  jealousy  which  was 
aroused  by  the  success  of  the  Lancasterian  or  British 
schools,  and  to  find  that  even  now  the  society  makes 
its  grants  upon  conditions  of  a  very  stringent  nature, 
by  which  it  is  intended  to  secure  that  the  school  so 
assisted  shall  be  of  a  distinctly  Church  of  England 
character.  When  we  remember  that  in  less  than  sixty 
years  the  National  Society  has  raised  and  spent  no  less 
a  sum  than  860,000Z. ;  that  the  Wesleyan  Committee, 
which  holds  firmly  to  the  principle  that  education  should 
be  of  a  distinctively  religious  character,  collected  between 
1840  and  1854  no  less  a  sum  than  207,0007. ;  and  that, 
when  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education  was 
formed  in  1843,  100,0007.  was  subscribed  in  two  years, 
we  can  estimate  to  some  extent  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  by  which  the  voluntary  system  has  been 
animated. 

Mr  Bartley  also  gives  us  some  very  interesting 
information  concerning  certain  schools  which  are  not 
aided  by  Government  grants,  and  of  which  very  little  is 
generally  known.  The  history  of  the  Birkbeck  schools, 
which  have  been  established  almost  entirely  by  the 
private  liberality  of  one  philanthropist,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Bristol,  which  is  maintained 
in  so  singular  a  manner  by  Mr  George  Muller,  prove 
how  much  can  be  efiected  by  individual  energy  and 
determination.  And  there  is  also  a  full  account  of  the 
principal  schools  and  asylums  at  present  in  existence,  for 
the  education  of  idiots,  of  the  blind,  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  of  cripples. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  Mr  Bartley  has 
given  us  an  enormous  mass  of  information,  which  is  not, 
however,  very  methodically  arranged ;  the  very  same 
details  which  are  given  at  full  in  one  part  of  the  book 
being  often  repeated  in  another.  And,  although  the  divi¬ 
sion  into  headed  paragraphs  looks  well  to  the  eye,  it  yet 
has  been  made  somewhat  too  much  at  haphazard,  and  so 
renders  a  systematic  reader  very  little  real  assistcmce.  The 
work  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  natural  history  of  the  principal 
schools  at  present  in  existence  than  a  digested  statement 
of  the  present  condition  of  national  education.  It  is  as 
entertaining  as  was  Mr  Mayhew’s  well-known  work  on 
‘  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.*  But,  like  that 
work,  it  is  too  loosely  put  together  to  have  any  claim  to 
be  more  tibian  a  popuW  treatise.  Indeed,  Mr  Bartley 
admits  that  his  object  has  been  **  rather  to  state  fsujts  as 
they  existed  at  each  period,  and  to  leave  his  readers  to 
form  their  own  conclusions.”  By  an  energetic  use  of 
the  index,  and  by  constant  reference  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  part  of  the  work  to  another,  those 
who  desire  it  can  perhaps  arrive  at  those  conclusions  for 
themselves.  But  their  labour  would  have  been  much 
facilitated  if  the  work  had  been  more  systematically  and 
carefully  arranged. 

The  book  is  overburdened  with  details  that  are  not  of 
great  value.  About  the  reformatory  school  at  Redhill, 
for  instance,  Mr  Bartley  gives  much  useful  information. 
But  ho  also  tells  us,  in  a  special  paragraph  introduced 
ad  hoCf  that  ”  the  entire  drainage  of  the  school  is 
now  upon  the  dry-earth  system,  which  answers  admir¬ 
ably,”  and  that  “the  whole  of  the  refuse  is  applied 
directly  to  the  school  lands.”  And  so,  too,  with  regard 
to  the  magnificent  chanty  at  Faversham,  ho  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  telling  us  that— 

A  feature  in  the  girls’  school,  which  gives  it  a  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  visitor,  is  the  custom  of  making  each  child,  while  at 
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work  wear  a  white  pinafore,  which  is  left  behind  on  quitting  the 
•choo’lroom.  The  appearance  of  these  white  uniforms  gires  a 
clean  and  fresh  aspect  to  the  classes : 

a  detail  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  hardly  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  the  dignity  of  a  separate  paragraph. 
Every  now  and  then,  however,  this  garrulitjr  provides 
the  reader  with  some  little  scrap  of  information  which 
w'onld  be  amusing,  if  it  were  less  startling.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  Mr  Bartley’s  personal  experiences, 
which,  were  it  not  told  so  seriously,  might  almost  be 
taken  for  a  joke : 

In  pursuing  inquiries  at  the  East  end  of  London  in  February, 
1870, 1  took  particular  interest  in  a  sharp  little  fellow  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted.  lie  was  about  twelve  ^ears  of  age,  and  his 
residence,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  was  within  a  mile  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  mansion  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  was 
also  within  fifty  yards  of  a  Church  of  England  and  a  vicarage. 
Taking  his  home  as  a  centre  and  striking  a  half-mile  radius,  the 
following  institutions  were  to  bo  found :  at  least  twenty  churches 
of  the  national  establishment,  with  vicars,  curates,  district 
visitors,  Sunday  schools,  Ac. ;  a  still  larger  number  of  Dissenting 
chapels,  with  numerous  ministers  and  other  helpers;  nineteen 
elementary  schools,  aided  br  Government  grants,  twenty-seven 
other  elementary  schools,  ana  an  innumerable  number  of  dame 
and  such-like  places  of  instruction.  In  spite  of  all  this  machinery 
this  wretched  ooy  did  not  know  his  own  name,  except  that  he  was 
generally  called  “Diddlego;”  could,  of  course,  not  read;  nor 
had  he  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  religion. 

When  Mr  Bartley  abandons  facts  for  inferences  he  is 
less  happy,  falling  into  a  style  of  oratory  which  we  are 
sorry  to  nave  to  characterise  as  slightly  commonplace. 
Speaking,  for  instance,  of  “  Past  Experiences,”  he  be¬ 
comes,  to  say  the  least.  Parliamentary  in  his  tone,  if  not 
absolutely  platitudinous : 

What  the  effect  of  the  late  Act  will  be  upon  the  future  prospects 
of  the  schools  for  the  people  is  the  consideration  which  at  the 
present  time  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  educational  matters.  The  history  of  the  past  is  generally 
useful  in  directing  operations  which  are  to  come,  and  pe^aps  few 
subjects  afford  more  profitable  experience  and  suggestions  for 
action  than  the  varied  plans  by  which  the  educational  edifice  now 
existing  has  been  built  up. 

And,  when  culog^ing  the  Act  of  1870,  he  bursts  out 
into  the  following  paean ; 

The  motive  power  has  been  created,  and  the  determination  of 
the  country  is  taken  ;  nothing  remains  but  to  design  the  necessary 
machinery  wherewith  to  carry  out  the  work.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  country,  so  advanced  in  enterprise  and  intelligence,  will  be 
wanting  to  this  end,  now  that  it  is  fully  alive  to  its  importance. 
The  schools  of  the  people  will  then  afford  instruction  not  only  to  j 
the  poorest  class,  but  to  every  individual  member  of  the  poorest 
class,  and  not  only  to  those  whose  parents  desire  to  see  them 
improved,  but  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the 
offspring  of  persons  too  ignorant  to  know  the  value  of  education, 
or  utterly  callous  and  apathetic  as  to  their  welfare.  They  will 
also  give  an  opportunity  to  all  to  develope  any  talents  they  may 
possess  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  guide  them 
in  using  such  advantages  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for 
their  country’s, welfare  and  advancement. 

Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  *  The  Schools  for 
the  People  ’  carefully,  will  not,  we  imagine,  find  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  upon 
those  great  questions  which  have  divided  and  still 
divide  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  national 
education.  It  is  clear  that  the  more  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  subjected  to  State  control,  the  more  efficiently 
it  is  generally  carried  on.  Here  and  there  a  particular 
v  oluntary  school,  as,  for  instance,  the  Birkbeck  school 
at  Peckham,  attains,  no  doubt,  a  very  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  But  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the 
average  standard  of  education  rises  perceptibly  as  the 
control  exercised  by  Government  becomes  more  direct. 
It  is  equally  easy  to  see,  from  the  experience  of  the  Lan- 
casteiian  and  Birkbeck  schools,  of  the  Congregational 
schools,  and  of  the  magnificent  Wreight  charities  at 
Faversham,  that  the  great  religious  difficulty  is  far  more 
of  a  theoretical  than  of  a  practical  nature,  and  that  both 
the  sectarian  and  the  secular  orators  have  unduly  exagge¬ 
rated  its  importance.  Lastly,  it  is  clear  that  until  a  new 
generation  has  g^rown  up,  alive  to  its  responsibilities, 
some  kind  of  compulsion  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 
All  evidence  goes  to  show  that  irregular  attendance 
ut  school  is  almost  as  bad  as  is  no  attendance  at  all ;  that 
it  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  frequent;  and  that  it  is 
almost  always  the  result,  not  of  inability  to  pay  the 
small  school  fees  which  are  required,  but  rather  of  a 


parental  apathy  so  culpable  as  to  be  almost  criminal,  and 
which,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  nothing  short  of 
compulsion  seems  likely  to  effectually  overcome. 

In  any  but  a  popular  work  such  illustrations  as  those 
with  which  ‘The  Schools  for  the  People*  is  adorned 
would  be  out  of  place,  but  no  doubt  they  tend  to  make  a 
popular  work  yet  more  popular.  And  although  the 
sentimental  element  in  them  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
the  perspective  is  not  exactly  what  it  might  be,  yet.  one 
or  two  of  them  give  so  very  vivid  and  vigorous  a  cmip 
d'aiil  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  cruel  to  say  that  the  book 
would  not  suffer  much  from  their  absence. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

Letters  and  Papers^  Foreign  and  Domestic^  of  the  Reign  of 
Hennj  VIII.  Preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office^  the 
British  Museum^  and  elsewhere  in  England.  Arranged  and 
Catalogued  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  Sanction  of  her  Majeity’g 
Secretaries  of  State.  Vol.  IV.  Part  1.  Longmans. 

A  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggers.  Written  about  the  year  1629. 
By  Simon  Fish.  Now  Re-edited  by  Frederick  J.  Fumival. 
With  “  A  Supplycacion  to  our  Moste  Soueraigne  Lorde,  King 
Henry  VIII.,”  ^644  a.dJ  “A  Supplication  of  the  Poore 
Commons.”  [1646  a.d.]  The  Decaye  of  England  by  the  Great 
Multitude  of  Shepe.”  [1660-8  a.d.]  Edited  by  J. 

Meadows  Cowper.  Early  English  Text  Society. 

Erwland  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  A  Dialogue  between 
Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric  at 
Oxford.  Edited,  with  Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M. 
Cowper.  Part  II.  Early  English  Text  Society. 

Antiquarian  research  has  lately  been  applied  with 
especial  energy  in  elucidating  Tudor  history.  The  times 
before  and  the  times  after  have  not  been  neglected,  but  the 
sixteenth  century  has  received  chief  attention.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  seeing  that  the  sixteenth  century  is  really  the 
turning  point  in  our  national  history.  Mr  Froude  has 
done  much  towards  pointing  out  its  significance  to  general 
readers,  and  the  State-paper  Editors  are  accumulating 
materials  out  of  which  histories  more  accurate  than  Mr 
Froude’s  may  hereafter  be  constructed. 

The  first  of  the  three  books  before  us,  though  called 
only  the  first  half  of  a  volume,  contains  1,055  pages,  in 
which  are  digested  2,362  documents  referring  to  two  years 
and  a-half,  beginning  with  January,  1524.  It  is  full  of* 
good  matter,  but  its  present  value  is  greatly  impaired  by 
its  being  published  without  an  index  or  a  table  of  contents. 
These  are  promised  in  the  next  volume,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  few  will  have  patience  to  toil  through  its  chronological 
array  of  documents  and  piece  together  those  passages  which 
illustrate  special  points  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The 
volume  deals  chiefly  with  those  foreign  matters  which  were 
of  pressing  interest  to  England  in  1524  and  1525.  In  the 
latter  year  the  battle  of  Pavia  was  fought,  whereby  Francis 
the  First  became  the  prisoner  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  “  the 
balance  of  power  ”  in  Europe  was  more  seriously  unhinged 
than  it  was  the  other  day  by  the  capture  of  Napoleon. 
Wolsey’s  great  powers  as  a  statesman  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  and  it  was  mainly  by  Wolsey  and  his  master  that  in 
the  following  year  a  temporary  peace  was  patched  up,  and 
that  Francis  the  First  obtained  his  liberty  by  promising  to 
^ve  up  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  a  promise  which  he  broke 
immediately  afterwards. 

These  negotiations  are  among  the  chief  topics  of  interest 
in  the  volume,  but  other  and  comparatively  insignificant 
topics  are  also  very  interesting.  Thus,  under  date  of 
January,  1526,  Professor  Brewer  gives  an  outline  of  an 
ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  the  King’s  household,  which 
is  precise  and  instructive.  “  Considering,”  we  read,  “  the 
great  confusion,  annoyance,  infection,  trouble,  and  dis¬ 
honour  arising  from  sickly  and  unmeet  persons,  and  also 
rascals  and  vagabonds  being  about  the  Court,”  special 
instructions  are  given,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  all  the 
King’s  attendants  be  honest  persons  of  good  stature, 
gesture,  and  behaviour.”  On  ordinary  days  the  King’s 
dinner  was  to  be  ready  at  ten  o’clock,  and  his  supper  at 
four.  The  pages  are  to  rise  and  light  the  fires  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  everything  is  to  be  ready  for 
the  King’s  rising  at  eight,  or  earlier  if  he  desires  it.  His 
Majesty  is  to  be  dressed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  in  reverent,  discreet,  and  sober  manner ;  ”  no 
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trrooms  or  ushers  being  allowed  “  to  touch  his  person  with¬ 
out  special  command,  or  meddle  with  the  dressing  except 
it  be  to  warm  clothes  and  carry  them  to  the  gentlemen.*’ 
If  these  oflQcials  are  not  dressed  in  time,  “  they  are  to  quit 
the  King’s  chamber  in  their  nightgowns,  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  dressing  of  the  King’s  chamber.”  “  The 
King’s  barber  is  to  attend  him  at  his  rising  in  the  morning 
in  the  Privy  Chamber,  having  in  readiness  his  water,  basin, 
knives,  combs,  scissors,  &c.,  to  trim  his  head  and  beard. 
He  must  take  care  to  keep  his  own  person  and  apparel 
clean,  and  not  to  go  in  company  with  vile  persons  or  mis¬ 
guided  women,  on  pain  of  losing  his  place  and  being  farther 
punished  at  the  King’s  pleasure.”  “  If  the  King  desires 
bread  or  drink,  one  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  must  command  one  of  the  grooms  to  warn  the 
officers  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  and  cellar  to  bring  it  to  the 
door  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  where  one  of  the  ushers  shall 
receive  it,  bring  it  to  the  cupboard,  and  wait  till  one  of  the 
six  gentlemen  shall  be  discharged  thereof.” 

Trivial  details  of  Court  formalities  like  that  help  to 
show  what  was  the  inner  life  of  England  early  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Other  and  more  important  evidence,  in  that 
it  concerns  the  nation  rather  than  the  Court,  appears  in 
Professor  Brewer’s  exhaustive  epitome  of  the  public  docu¬ 
ments  of  King  Henry’s  reign,  but  there  it  is  mixed  up  with 
matters  of  more  political  interest,  which  show  with  what 
wonderful  ability  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  great  adviser. 
Cardinal  VVolsey,  worked  for  the  advancement  of  English 
welfare.  If  these  masters  in  statesmanship  paid  compara¬ 
tively  little  heed  to  the  troubles  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
country,  the  policy  that  they  adopted  was  in  the  main  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  well-being  of  poor  as  well  as  rich.  It  is  right, 
however,  that  we  should  understand  what  was  the  actual 
condition  of  the  poor ;  and  for  this  much  help  is  rendered  by 
the  two  volumes  just  published  by  the  early  English  Text 
Society.  They  comprise  four  treatises,  all  of  great  value, 
and  all  tending  to  support  the  same  argument.  It  is 
clear  that  Mr  Froude  errs  greatly  when  he  says : 

Looking  at  the  state  of  England,  as  a  whole,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  under  Henry  the  body  of  the 
people  were  prosperous,  well-fed,  loyal,  and  contented. 
In  all  points  of  material  comfort,  they  were  as  well  off  as 
they  had  ever  been  before — better  off  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  later  times.”  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit 
that  the  social  condition  of  England  in  Henry’s  half, 
century  was  as  deplorable  as  it  is  represented  in  Mr  Cow- 
per  8  learned  prefaces  to  these  volumes,  or  in  the  darker 
picture  baaed  upon  them  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  last 
W^imimter  Review.  It  is  as  unwise  to  believe,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  *  Supplication  of  Beggars,*  and  similar 
tracts,  that  the  country  was  steeped  in  vice  and  misery  of 
mry  sort,  as,  on  the  evidence  of  official  documents,  to 
believe  that  the  country  was  a  paradise  of  happiness  and 

There  is  transparent  truth  in  many  of  the  ugly  state¬ 
ments  made  in  Fish’s  famous  tract,  written  about  1529, 
and  the  other  publications  of  the  ensuing  quarter  of  a 
c^tury.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  ‘  Utopia  *  confirms  Starkey’s 
Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,’  and 
both  show  that  there  was  good  reason  for  the  wail  of 
oupplications  *  that  then  abounded,  and  that  were  all 
condensed  by  Bradford  into  one  sentence,  when  he  said  that 
a  men  may  see,  if  they  will,  that  the  whoredom,  pride, 
unmercifulness,  and  tyranny  of  England  far  surpasses  any 
age  that  ever  was  ^fore.”  Each  age  thinks  itself  in  worse 
case  than  any  previous  age  ;  but  we  can  well  believe  that 
n  many  respects  this  age  really  was  worse  off  than  its 
orerunners,  and  that  without  laying  very  much  blame 
I^n  the  statesmen  and  the  priests  to  whom  the  people 
^in  y  cried  for  deliverance.  Sixteenth-century  England 
to  suffer  for  the  wrong-doings  of  the  centuries 
of  \  people,  escaping  from  the  City 

mpn  which  they  had  hitherto  been  bonds- 

and  ’f  flounder  about  in  Sloughs  of  Despond 

reanb°  battle  with  many  Apollyons  before  they  could 
hooH  alight  independence  and  dignity  of  man- 

ffood  since  attained.  Feudalism  had  done 

bad  do^*^  degenerated  into  a  curse  ;  priestcraft 

ue  better  work,  and  had  become  a  greater  curse ; 


and  when  the  Tudor  line  undertook  to  rescue  the  nation 
from  the  desperate  state  into  which  the  Plantagenet  lino 
had  brought  it,  the  task  was  not  easy,  or  to  bo  quickly 
accomplished.  The  very  steps  of  reformation  were,  per¬ 
force,  at  first  in  ways  so  rough  and  thorny,  that  the  people 
had  to  bleed  more  than  they  had  done  before.  The  turning 
of  ploughed  lands  into  sheep  farms,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  offence  of  the  great  landowners,  was  of  use  to  the 
country,  though  it  turned  many  honest  people  out  of 
work,  and  easily  converted  boors  into  thieves.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  monasteries  was  an  undoubted  benefit, 
though  it  broke  up  many  comparatively  harmless  nests  of 
monkish  vice,  and  distributed  that  vice  like  a  foul  plague 
all  over  the  country ;  and  though  it  compelled  the  numl^r- 
less  pensioners  of  the  monasteries  to  follow  new  and 
obnoxious  callings  as  “  valliant  beggars  ”  and  **  sturdy 
vagabonds.” 

We  have  no  space  for  extracts  from  these  painfully 
instructive  volumes,  which  are  none  the  less  significant  if 
we  take  their  wholesale  statements  with  considerable 
reservation.  They  are  among  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  to  the  always  excellent  series  of 
the  Early  English  Text  Society.  Their  value  is  increased  in 
that  they  teach  philosophy  as  well  as  state  facts.  Starkey’s 
Treatise  especially,  is  very  notable  as  a  supplement  to 
More’s  ^Utopia,’  showing  how  near  the  disciples  of  Erasmus 
seemed  to  be  towards  a  full  development  of  those  Utilitarian 
doctrines  which  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  orthodoxy  dis¬ 
carded,  and  which  have  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries,  to  be  revived  in  the  interests  of  society  which 
Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  have  failed  to  benefit. 


THE  LIFE  OF  BISHOP  HAMPDEN. 

Some  Memorials  of'  Renn  Dickson  Hampden^  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Henrietta  Hampden.  Longmans. 

Bishop  Hampden’s  name  stands  almost  at  the  head  of 
those  honest  and  free-minded  clergymen  who,  without 
sacrifice  of  their  honesty  and  independence,  have  held  their 
ground  in  the  Church  of  England,  and,  rising  in  its  scale  of 
honours,  have  worked  honourably  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellows ;  and  his  daughter  has  sketched  his  life  with  great 
judgment  and  considerable  literary  skill.  Modestly  calling 
her  volume  little  more  than  a  compilation  consisting  of  the 
recollections  of  Bishop  Hampden’s  friends,  some  of  his  own 
letters,  and  a  few  letters  written  to  him,  she  has  succeeded 
in  giving  a  connected  view  of  his  life  and  works,  and  in 
bringing  the  man  and  the  scholar  bodily  before  us.  We 
wish,  indeed,  that  other  biographers  of  the  present  day 
would  take  example  from  the  arrangement  of  the  present 
volume,  and  instead  of  dressing  up  their  heroes  according 
to  their  own  fervid  imaginations,  show  them  exactly  as 
they  spoke,  and  lived,  and  worked  among  their  friends  and 
contemporaries.  The  volume  is  very  interesting  at  the 
present  time  for  several  reasons.  It  contains  several  letters 
written  by  eminent  living  persons,  which  were  worth  pre¬ 
serving  from  oblivion,  and  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  University  of  Oxford  at  that  stirring  period  when  Trac- 
tari^nism  was  beginning  to  assert  itself,  and  the  Church  of 
England  was  fiercely  shaken  by  a  movement  which  has  left 
an  abiding  impression. 

Benn  Dickson  Hampden  was  bom  in  Barbadoes  in  the 
year  1793,  and  at  an  early  age  was  sent  to  England  to  be 
educated.  We  are  told  nothing  more  remarkable  concern¬ 
ing  his  boyish  career  than  that  he  was  very  ready  in 
acquiring  information,  and  that  he  committed  one  mis¬ 
chievous  act  in  putting  some  cobbler’s  wax  on  the  saddle  of 
his  French  master,  which  of  course  was  very  reprehensible 
in  an  embryo  bishop.  In  1811  we  find  him  entered  as  a 
Commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  introduced  to  a 
society  which  included  such  familiar  names  as  Copleston  and 
Whately,  Davison,  Arnold,  and  Hawkins.  At  that  time, 
indeed,  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Oriel  was  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  could  not  fail  to  influence  strongly  a  yotmg  man  * 
of  ability  who  was  willing  to  work.  Hampden  s  industry 
was  rewarded  in  due  course,  for  at  the  examination  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1813,  he  gained  a  **  double  first,”  and 
obtained  the  prize  for  the  Latin  Essay.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  two  years 
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Imter  he  was  ordained.  Thia  ended  hie  early  life  at  Oxford. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married,  and  obtained  a  curacy  at 
Newton,  near  Bath.  In  1827  he  removed  to  London,  and 
applied  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  published  his  *  Es^y  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence 
of  Christianity/  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the 
principle  on  which  the  evidence  exemplified  in  Butler’s 
'  Analogy  *  proceeds.  In  1828  his  ‘  Parochial  Sermons  * 
appeared,  and  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Oxford. 
There  he  wrote  two  important  contributions  for  the 

*  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,’  on  *  Aristotle  ’  and  'Aristotle’s 
Philosophy,’  and  an  article  on  '  Thomas  Aquinas  ’  for  the 

*  Encyloops^ia  Metropolitans.’  The  last  excited  consider- 
able  interest  when  it  appeared,  as  it  proved  that  an  English 
writer  had  at  length  been  sufficiently  courageous  to  venture 
into  what  Hallam  calls  "the  wilderness  of  scholasticism/’ 
and  was  sufficiently  learned  and  acute  to  make  his  researches 
instructive  and  inteiesting  to  others. 

In  1832  the  University  showed  its  sense  of  Mr  Hamp¬ 
den’s  learning,  by  appointing  him  Bampton  Lecturer.  The 
subject  which  he  chose  for  his  series  of  lectures,  was  "The 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  considered  in  its  relation  to  Christian 
Theology."  In  these  lectures  he  showed  the  origin  of  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  explained  its  nature  when  it  became 
the  acknowledged  system  of  the  Church,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  theology  resulting  from  it.  He  regarded 
that  speculative  logical  Christianity,  which  still  survives,  as 
in  all  ages  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  stated  that  the  object  of  his  lectures  would 
be  to  point  out  the  mischief  arising  from  the  merely  logical 
character  of  the  speculations  adopted  into  the  system  of 
Christianity,  and  intermixed  with  the  body  of  religious 
truth.  These  "  Bampton  Lectures  ’’  attracted  very  large 
congregations,  and  were  listened  to  with  intense  interest,  but 
at  the  time  of  delivery  excited  no  animosity.  Mr  Hamp- 
den’s  opponents,  however,  sometime  afterwards,  found  much 
to  cavil  at,  and  take  exception  to  ;  and  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  series.  In  1833 
Mr  Hampden  was  appointed  by  Lord  Grenville  to  the 
Headship  of  St  Mary’s  Hall,  and  by  his  successful  exertions 
he  raised  it  to  a  very  high  position  as  a  collegiate  insti¬ 
tution. 

In  the  following  year  Dr  Hampden  was  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  and  on  Dr  Burton’s 
death,  in  1836,  the  Begius  Professorship  of  Divinity  which 
thereby  became  vacant  was  offered  to  him  by  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne.  At  the  first  rumour  of  the  offer,  the  "Tract 
party  ’’  at  Oxford  organised  an  agitation  against  his 
appointment,  and  great  commotion  ensued.  His  enemies 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  garbled  extracts  from  his  writings 
that  he  was  a  perverter  of  truth,  a  teacher  of  scepticism, 
and  a  propagator  of  unbelief.  The  “  Tract  party  ’’ 
had,  indeed,  good  reason  to  fear  the  teaching  of  Dr 
Hampden,  for,  os  his  daughter  remarks,  "  he  taught 
the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures ;  they  what,  in  their 
peculiar  phraseology,  they  termed  ‘  the  church  and  tradi¬ 
tion.’  ’’  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  this  infiuential  party 
Dr  Hampden  was  duly  appointed,  and  delivered  his  in¬ 
augural  lecture  on  the  17th  of  March,  1836.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  Dr  Arnold’s  manly  protest  against  the  unfairness 
of  the  calumniators  of  the  Regius  Professor,  in  the  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  llevicw,  entitled  "  The  Oxford  Malig- 
nants  and  Dr  Hampden ;  ’’  and  the  Earl  of  Radnor’s 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  calling  attention  to  the 
insult  which  had  been  offered  to  an  able  man  and  a  strong, 
if  not  a  high.  Churchman.  However,  the  new  Professor 
commenced  a  course  of  public  and  private  lectures  at 
Oxford,  and  he  found  amidst  many  difficulties  and  hin¬ 
drances  that  his  sincere  endeavours  to  perform  his  duty 
were  so  far  successful  that  his  lectures  were  far  more 
numerously  attended  than  any  Divinity  lectures  had  been 
for  some  time  past. 

The  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  1847,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  that  See,  left  the 
See  of  Hereford  vacant.  On  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Russell,  the  Queen  nominated  Dr  Hampden.  An  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  appointment  was  immediately  organised  by  the 
same  party  which  attacked  him  so  fiercely  in  1836.  Thir¬ 
teen  of  the  Bishops  addressed  a  remonstrance  on  the 
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subject  to  Lord  Russell,  who,  however,  in  a  spirited  reply 
clearly  stated  the  questions  at  issue,  and  refused  to  "assent 
to  the'doctrine  that  a  decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
is  a  perpetual  decree  of  exclusion  against  a  clergyman  of 
eminent  learning  and  irreproachable  life.’’  Dr  Hampden 
was  duly  elected  by  the  Chapter,  and  the  confirmation 
took  place  at  Bow  Church  early  in  1848.  Then,  after  the 
usual  preliminary  proceedings,  three  clergymen  appeared 
as  opposers  ;  and  these  vexatious  proceedings  were  followed 
by  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  a 
mandamus  to  force  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  listen 
to  the  opposers.  After  some  delay  Dr  Hampden  was  duly 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Here  the  persecutions  of 
his  opponents  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  He  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  comparative  quiet,  devoting  himself 
earnestly  to  his  diocesan  duties,  and  taking  a  special  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  and  in  raising  the 
standard  of  examination  of  candidates  for  ordination.  He 
died  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1868,  having  lost  his  wife  three 
years  before. 

It  is  not  difficult,  from  the  sketches  of  his  contemporaries 
and  his  own  letters,  to  get  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  learned 
divine.  As  a  young  man  he  was  distinguished  by  a  sedate¬ 
ness  of  demeanour  which  caused  him  to  be  known  among 
his  intimates  as  "  old  Hampden."  In  general  society,  too, 
he  was  of  a  shy  and  retiring  disposition,  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  increased  by  his  devotion  to  his  books  in  early  life. 
We  find  not  a  few  anecdotes  of  his  retiring  modesty  which 
are  very  amusing.  Mr  Ingham  gives  an  account  of  an 
expedition  to  the  -lakes  in  company  with  Mr  Hampden, 
when  Southey  was  at  Keswick.  "  Davison  had  given  us 
an  introduction  to  him,’’  says  Mr  Ingham,  "  and  again 
Hampden’s  repugnance  to  anything  verging  on  the  aggres¬ 
sive  was  too  much  for  him  ;  and  on  looking  round  after  I 
had  rapped  at  the  door,  I  saw  him  skipping  over  the 
bushes  and  strawberry-beds,  and  making  his  way  to  the 
garden-gate.’’  His  literary  pursuits  were  his  keenest 
pleasures,  and  his  varied,  extensive,  and  accurate  reading 
was  generally  recognised  by  his  learned  friends.  "  His 
interest  and  delight  in  the  study  of  the  great  classical 
authors,  whether  in  history,  philosophy,  or  poetry,  never 
lessened,’’  says  Miss  Hampden.  "  In  the  last-mentioned 
it  was  to  Homer  that  he  most  constantly  turned,  wrapping 
himself  up  in  the  great  poem-history  with  ever  fresh 
enjoyment.’’  He  thought  very  highly,  perhaps  too  highly, 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  used  to  say  that  he  "had  more 
of  Shakespeare  in  him  than  any  other  writer  of  the  age.’^ 
Throughout  his  long  and  useful  life  he  was  emphatically  a 
learner  ;  and  considered  that  the  want  of  the  true  spirit  of 
inquiry  generally  gave  rise  to  doubts  and  diffl^lties  in  -the 
minds  of  men.  As  a  public  speaker  Dr  Hampden  was 
never  effective.  His  constitutional  shyness  prevented  his 
using  successfully  his  natural  advantages  of  quickness  and 
memory.  In  private  life  he  was  seen  to  greater  advantf^e, 
and,  with  friends,  was  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  companion ; 
"  free  in  conversation,’’  says  Archdeacon  Clark,  "  fond  of 
a  joke,  provided  it  was  perfectly  free  from  anything  coarse 
or  profane,  not  indifferent  to  a  good  pun,  and  ready  to 
return  one  good  anecdote  for  another,  his  stories  always 
being  told  with  a  few  pointed  words,  and  with  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  fun  and  humour  of  what  he  related.’’ 
The  most  distinguishing  quality,  however,  of  Dr  Hampden’s 
mind  was  its  "  largeness ;  ” — the  power  he  possessed  of 
clearly  understanding  and  appreciating  a  posture  of  mind 
differing  from  his  own. 


Mechanism  in  Thovght  and  Morals,  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes* 
iSanipsou  Low,  bon,  and  Co. 

The  title  of  this  little  book,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  name  of  the  author,  conveys  an  accurate  idea  of  its 
contents.  Here  we  have  the  same  agreeable  mixture  of 
science  and  wit,  philosophy  and  fun,  learning  and  shrewd 
common  sense,  that  delighted  us  in  ‘  The  Autocrat  cf  the 
Breakfast  Table.’  This  is  precisely  such  a  discourse  on 
things  in  general,  and  "  cerebral  psychology  ’’  in  particular, 
as  we  should  have  expected  from  Dr  Holmes.  It  is  a  spark¬ 
ling,  discursive,  entertaining,  and  instructive  lecture  on  tho 
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most  prominent  metaphysical  and  moral  problems  that 
affitate  modem  society. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  ‘  Mechanism  in  Thought  and 
Morals  ’  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  connection  of 
bodv  and  mind,  nor  even  that  it  contains  no  important  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  physiology  and 
Dsvchology.  Readers  of  Professors  Bain  and  Huxley  will 
find  little  that  is  new  in  the  volume,  but  they  will  find 
familiar  ideas  and  conceptions  presented  in  a  novel,  striking, 
and  suggestive  light.  Dr  Holmes  is  singularly  free  from 
theologic  bias,  and  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  physical  and  mental 
science.  The  position  that  he  takes  up  is  also  worthy  of 
examination,  because  it  is,  in  all  essential  points,  identical 
with  that  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  liberal-minded, 
thinking  men  in  Europe  and  America. 

While  enforcing  and  cleverly  illustrating  the  strict 
dependence  of  the  intellect  on  its  organ  in  the  only  state 
of  life  with  which  we  are  experimentally  acquainted.  Dr 
Holmes  considers  that  mind  is  something  more  than  a 
function  of  the  brain.  After  stating  that  the  brain  must 
be  fed  in  order  to  work,  and  that  the  amount  of  food  re  - 
quired  to  repair  waste  is  proportioned  to  the  loss  occasionei 
by  the  exertion,  he  says  : 

But  the  intellectual  product  does  not  belong  to  the  category 
force  at  all,  as  defined  by  physicists.  It  does  not  answer  their 
definition  as  ‘  that  which  is  expended  in  producing  or  resisting 
motion.*  It  is  not  reconvertible  into  other  forms  of  force.  One 
cannot  lift  a  weight  with  a  logical  demonstration,  or  make  a  tea¬ 
kettle  boil  by  writing  an  ode  to  it.  A  given  amount  of  molecular 
action  in  two  brains  represents  a  certain  equivalent  of  food,  but 
by  no  means  an  equivalent  of  intellectual  product.  Bavins  and 
Moevins  were  very  probably  as  good  feeders  as  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  wasted  as  much  brain-tissue  in  producing  their  Carmina  as 
the  two  great  masters  wasted  in  producing  theirs. 

This  passage  contains  the  pith  of  Dr  Holmes’s  argument 
against  the  views  he  opposes,  so  far  as  the  intellect  is 
concerned ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  objections  he 
brings  forward  are  of  a  negative,  rather  than  of  a  positive, 
character.  If  we  were  to  grant  all  that  is  here  said,  it 
would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  plea  of  not  proven. 
It  is  an  argument  based  on  our  ignorance,  and  not  on  our 
knowledge,  and  does  not  touch  the  mass  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  contrary  theory,  which  Dr  Holmes  has  reviewed 
in  the  previous  part  of  his  lecture.  But  there  is  a  palpable 
fallacy  in  the  reasoning.  That  some  brains  accomplish  a 
greater  amount  and  a  higher  order  of  intellectual  work  I 
than  others,  with  the  same  quantity  of  food,  no  more 
affects  the  case  of  his  opponents  than  the  fact  that  certain 
steam-engines  and  machines  perform  a  larger  amount  of , 
work,  and  work  of  a  more  intricate  and  difficult  hind,  than 
others  that  require  an  equal  or  a  greater  expenditure  of  fuel. 
Virgil  and  Horace  excelled  Bavius  and  Moevius  simply 
because  they  possessed  brains  of  greater  capacity  and  finer 
quality.  The  organism  or  machine  must  necessarily  be 
taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  food  or  fuel,  before  the 
work,  which  is  the  result  of  both,  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained. 

But  Dr  Holmes  admits  that  **  the  connection  between 
thought  and  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  brain  is 
-evidently  so  close  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  study  it.  It 
w  not,”  he  adds,  “  in  this  direction  that  materialism  is  to 
be  feared.”  ^  When  Dr  Holmes  comes  to  discuss  the  second 
branch  of  his  subject,  however, — mechanism  in  morals, — 
he  ignores  altogether  the  existence  of  any  relation  between 
iiature  and  the  great  nervous  centre.  This  is 
wilfully  excluded  from  his  discourse.  His  purpose,  he 
Jells  us,  is  “  to  direct  attention  to  some  considerations  on 
he  true  mechanical  relations  of  the  thinking  principle, 
and  to  a  few  hints  as  to  the  false  mechanical  relations  that 

ve  obtruded  themselves  into  the  sphere  of  moral  deter- 
JJination.”  This  is  a  curious  and  significant  combination, 

a  can  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  pure  accident. 

Yet  the  latter  part  of  this  lecture,  which  is  devoted  to 
i^e  cnticism  of  certain  prevalent  moral  notions,  is  interest- 
no?b*  ^  iiioral  universe,”  says  Dr  Holmes,  “  includes 
ing  but  the  exercise  of-  choice  ;  all  else  is  machinery, 
side^  ^“d  what  we  cannot  help  are  on  two 

BTMn  which  separates  the  sphere  of  human  re- 

SI  iiity  from  that  of  the  Being  who  has  arranged  and 


n 


controls  the  order  of  things.**  From  thia  it  will  be  seen 
that  Dr  Holmes  does  not  recognise  any  such  thing  as 
Mechanism  in  Morals.” 


Our  will  7nay  be  a  primary  initiating  cause  or  force,  as  unex¬ 
plainable,  as  unredncible,  as  indecomposable,  as  impossible  if 
you  choose,  but  as  real,  to  our  belief,  as  the  ceternitas  a  parte 
ante.  The  divine  foreknowledge  is  no  more  in  the  way  of  dele¬ 
gated  choice  than  the  divine  Omnipotence  is  in  the  way  of 
delegated  power.**  ^ 


It  is  rather  curious  that  Dr  Holmes  applies  the  terms 
**  materialistic  ”  and  **  mechanical  ”  to  doctrines  which 
have  been,  and  by  many  still  are,  regarded  as  the  very  per¬ 
fection  of  spirituality.  For  instance,  “  the  idea  of  trans- 
nxissible  responsibility  ”  is  included  among  the  **  mecha¬ 
nical  ideas  which  have  crowded  into  the  sphere  of  intelli¬ 
gent  choice  between  right  and  wrong.”  “  To  treat  a  mal- 
yolition,”  he  says,  **  which  is  inseparably  involved  with  an 
internal  condition,  as  capable  of  external  transfer  from  ono 
person  to  another,  is  simply  to  materialise  it.” 


HAROLD  ERLE. 


Harold  Erie;  a  Blographv.  By  the  Author  of  ‘The  Story  of  a 
Life.*  Moxon. 


Mr  Gibbs  has  here  written  a  very  good  tale  in  very 
pleasant  verse.  ‘Harold  Erie*  is  the  story  of  another 
life,  told  simply  and  pathetically,  with  good  purpose  and 
good  effect.  Its  moral  has  been  often  propounded  in 
novels,  most  effectively,  perhaps,  in  one  of  Holme  Lee’s 
works,  published  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago ;  but  it 
is  a  good  moral,  and  affords  much  opportunity  for  dramatic 
writing,  of  which  Mr  Gibbs  has  availed  himself. 

Harold  Erie,  whose  career  is  traced  from  infancy,  has 
the  taint  of  madness  in  his  blood,  and,  having  been  barely 
saved  from  death  in  childhood,  has  some  excuse  as  a  man 
for  wishing  that  his  life  had  not  been  preserved.  He  has 
just  learnt  to  love  a  certain  Kate,  and  won  her  love,  when 
his  father  tells  him  of  the  doom  that  is  upon  Him,  and 
warns  him  that  he  must  abstain  from  marriage  in  order 
that  he  may  not  convey  to  his  children  the  curse  he  received 
from  his  mother.  Therefore  he  loves,  but  does  not  marry. 
The  struggle  of  passion  that  is  thus  forced  upon  him,  its 
gradual  overthrow,  and  his  peaceful  submission  to  his  hard 
lot,  are  skilfully  portrayed  by  Mr  Gibbs,  whose  power  is 
best  shown  in  his  illustrations  of  the  subjection  of  emotion 
to  duty  or  necessity.  One  extract  will  show  how  much 
force  Mr  Gibbs  can  produce  with  very  simple  machinery. 
He  has  just  told  how  Harold’s  schoolmaster.  Frankly n,  has 
lost  his  son  after  one  night’s  illness. 

Yet  Franklyn  came  that  morning  into  school, 

Only  a  little  later  than  his  wont, 

And  tho’  his  lips  were  bloodless  and  compressed. 

And  streaks  in  the  black  circles  *neath  his  eyes 
Showed  where  the  scalding  tears  had  forced  their  way, — 

And  tho*  his  cheek  was  sank  and  deathly  pale, 

And  his  voice  faltered  often  in  the  prayer. 

Yet  when  he  closed  the  book  and  raised  his  head 
His  face  was  calm  like  a  deep  moonlit  lake. 

Yes,  deep  and  lake-like  was  that  good  man*s  soul ! 

Whether  disquieted  by  gusts  of  care, 

Such  as  swoop  down  with  sudden  violence 
From  mountain  peaks  thro*  barren  bleak  ravine, 

Or  whether,  yielding  to  bright  rippling  mirth, 

When  sunny  pleasant  airs  pass  lightly  by, 

Or,  deeplier  moved  by  sorrow*s  fiercest  storms, 

When  many  clashing  griefs,  like  warring  winds, 

Raise  the  dark  waters  of  life*s  sea  in  waves 
And  swirl  them  into  whirlpools  wherein  hope 
Sinks  overwhelmed  and  drowned  in  misery, — 

How  wild  8oe*er  the  storm, — when  it  had  passed, — 

The  waters  of  his  soul  at  once  resumed 


Their  settled  calm,  and  deep  tranquillity, 

Once  more  to  mirror  back  the  morning’s  light, 

The  moon,  the  stars,  the  Heav’n  tow’rd  which  they  looked. 


Mr  Gibbs’s  simple  Wordsworthian  verse  is  in  welcome 
contrast  to  much  that  is  written  nowadays. 


TRADE-UNIONS  ABROAD. 


Trade-Unions  Abroad,  and  Hints  for  Home  Legislation.  By  the 
Hon.  T.  J.  Hovell-Thurlow.  Harrison. 


In  this  volume  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Hovell-Thurlow 
has  reprinted  the  “Report  on  the  Amsterdam  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Domestic  Economy,”  which  was  presented  to 
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Parliament  last  year  among  the  reporis  of  her  Majesty’s 
Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation,  in  the  hope,  as  he 
tells  ns  in  the  preface,  that  the  information  it  contains 
may  exercise  a  l^neficial  influence  on  future  legislation  in 
regard  to  trade-unions.  He  has  called  the  compilation 
*  Trade-Unions  Abroad,*  and,  it  appears,  both  from  the 
preface,  and  from  a  supplementary  chapter,  headed  **  The 
Moral  of  the  Story,**  that  he  considers  the  title  he  has 
chosen  appropriate.  Let  no  one  buy  the  book,  however,  in 
the  expectation  that  its  contents  will  correspond  to  the 
name  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Foreign  Trade- 
unions  are  neither  described  nor  discussed  in  any  part  of  it. 
One  of  the  chapters  of  the  report  embodied  into  this 
volume  is,  it  is  true,  headed  Class  VII.  Trade-Unions, 
Ac.,"  and  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  certain  Associa¬ 
tions  having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  working  classes.  But  when  we  turn  to  this 
chapter  we  find  that  it  deals  with  the  &c.,*’  and  not  with 
the  Trade-Unions.  Of  the  several  Associations  there 
noticed,  only  one  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  Trade- 
Union,  and  its  claim  to  that  designation  might  be  dis¬ 
puted,  for  it  rests  on  no  better  grounds  than  the  following 
article  in  its  rules :  **  Whenever  circumstances  occur  for 
which  the  regulations  do  not  provide,  the  administration 
has  a  right  to  act  according  to  the  course  of  events  in  the 
interests  of  the  Association.’*  Moreover,  as  this  chapter  only 
comprises  47  out  of  the  397  pages  of  the  volume,  it  cannot, 
by  itself,  either  account  for.  or  justify  the  selection  of, 
the  title  “  Trade-Unions  Abroad."  The  title,  however,  is 
not  more  inapt  than  the  book  itself  is  valueless. 

It  seems  that  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Hovell-Thurlow  was  elected 
president  of  the  jury  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits 
of  the  exhibits  in  Class  VII.,  and  although  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  discharging  the  duties  of  that  oflice  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  pressure  of  Chancery  work  at  her  Majesty’s 
Legation  at  the  Hague,  he  naturally  took  a  livelier  interest 
in  that  department  of  the  Exhibition,  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  Moreover,  he  thinks  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
Trade-Unions.  He  considers,  for  instance,  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things  in  Great  Britain  is  a  public  scandal,  and 
justly  holds  us  up  to  the  pity  and  contempt  of  foreign 
nations."  In  his  opinion  the  French  method  of  dealing 
with  strikes  is  vastly  superior  to  our  own,  and  he  is 
apparently  prepared  to  advocate  its  adoption.  Therefore, 
he  has  reprinted  a  Beport  on  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition  of 
Domestic  Economy,  vrbich  treats  of  Houses,  Food,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Clothing,  Tools,  Instruction,  Recreation,  Co-operative 
Societies,  Ac.  But  that  appears,  when  printed,  to  have 
filled  fewer  pages  than  Mr  Hovell-Thurlow  desired  to  be 
“author"  of.  He  has  accordingly  given  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix  long  extracts  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Commission  about  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Trade-Unions. 
The  volume  is  printed  in  clear,  bold  type,  on  fine,  thick 
paper,  and  is  very  handsomely  bound  ;  and  will  thus  serve, 
perhaps,  the  main  purpose  for  which  it  may  have  been 
published.  It  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  book-shelf. 


than  he  thinks  fit  and  than  seems  to  him  consistent  with 
the  compact  and  thorough  description  of  each  variety  of 
bird  that  is  also  provided  for  him.  It  is  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  good  woodcuts  and  a  number  of  coloured  plates. 
Mr  Jones’s  translation  will  occupy  four  goodly  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  describes  parrots  and  their  allies,  sparrows 
and  their  crowd  of  more  showy  relations,  the  raven  family, 
including  starlings  and  birds  of  Paradise,  and  some  birds  of 


BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 


Professor  Duncan’s  work,  which  is  much  more  than  a 
translation,  is  also  more  scientific.  Taking  M.  Blanchard’s 
work  as  his  chief  authority,  he  has  reproduced  its  best  and 
most  trustworthy  portions  in  English,  and  added  much 
from  other  sources.  It  is  a  most  happy  thought  to  make  a 
separate  story  of  the  various  metamorphoses  in  insect-life, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  done  about  as  well  as  it  could 
be  in  Professor  Duncan’s  book.  It  treats  in  the  first 
instance  of  metamorphoses  in  general,  showing  what  are 
the  changes  in  the  nervous,  digestive,  and  respiratory 
systems  of  insects  that  occur  in  their  passage  from  infancy 
to  old  age.  Then  the  special  metamorphoses  of  various 
insects  are  fully,  but  very  readably,  set  forth.  Caterpillars, 
butterflies,  and  moths  are,  of  course,  properly  attended  to, 
while  all  the  similar  transformations  of  other  insects  are 
explained  in  turn.  Fleas,  lugs,  and  itch  insects  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  carefully  as  the  more  ornamental  members  of 
the  insect  race,  and  the  volume  ends  with  an  account  of 
the  strange  and  interesting  developments  of  the  Crustacea. 
This  work  also  is  profusely  illustrated,  being  supplied  with 
more  than  two  hundred  woodcuts,  some  of  them  very 
lifelike  and  artistic. 
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Dean  Alford  died  on  the  12th  of  January.  On  the 
Gth  he  had  signed  the  preface  to  a  little  volume,  which 
comes  as  a  touching  memorial  to  his  power  as  a  preacher, 
and  the  good  heart  that  guided  it.  ‘  Truth  and  Trust  * 
consists  of  four  sermons,  preached  during  last  Advent, 
“on  seme  of  the  lessons  of  the  war,  which  were  so 
obvious  that  they  might  miss  being  specially  enforced, 
and  on  others  which  would  hardly  occur  to  persons  not 
flcouaiiited  with  Continental  thought  and  belief.”  Dean 


Eighth  of  the  name,  bluff  Harry  reign’d, 
A  King  most  grim  and  bold, 

And  how  he  killed  his  lovely  wives 
Still  makes  the  blood  run  cold  : 

But  I  have  naught  to  do  with  those 
Sad  ladies  dead  and  gone ; 

But  to  the  earth  I  stoop,  and  find 
And  scan  a  dead  man’s  bone. 


In  a  neat  volume  of  ‘  Lilliput  Lectures  ’  we  have  a 
graceful  and  successful  attempt  to  make  heavy  things 


Alford  saw  in  the  war  a  just  punishment  for  Continental  light  to  children.  ‘‘I  have,”  says  the  author,  “times 
unbelief  and  wrong  belief,  and  in  England’s  holding  of  number  found  a  child  of  seven,  by  a  simple  ques- 
aloof  from  the  war  a  proof  “  that  Christian  principles  bit  the  very  bull’s  eye  of  the  difference  between  a 

had  gotten  more  hold  of  public  opinion  here  in  England  ^  Hamilton.  I  w’ould  not  wish  for  better 

than  in  any  other  land.”  Admiration  of  the  good  man  statements  of  matters  wdiich  we  are  accustomed  to  call 


who  died  in  his  prime  need  not  imply  agreement  with 
all  that  he  said  and  thought ;  and  few  could  help 
admiring  the  late  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Two  other  notable  volumes  of  sermons  which  disarm 


statements  of  matters  w  hich  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
‘  profound  ’  than  I  have  extracted  from  young  people  by 
the  Socratic  method,  and  that  without  in  the  least 
straining  their  minds.”  Therefore  ho  here  talks 
shrewdly,  and  yet  easily,  to  children  about  the  earth  and 


criticism  have  been  published  this  w^eek.  DeanHowson’s  science  and  philosophy,  art  and  artists,  trade^ 

‘  Companions  of  St  Paul  ’  are  in  continuation  of  two  government,  and  the  like. 

volumes  on  ‘  The  Character  of  St  Paul,’  and  ‘  Scripture  Amid  the  abundance  of  fiction  that  is  now  appearing 
Characters,’  which  he  has  already  published.  Twelve  we  have  only  space  to  record  the  publication  of  a  new 
pulpit  pictures,  beginning  w'ith  Barnabas  and  ending  novel,  ‘  Gone  Like  a  Shadow,’  by  the  author  of  ‘  Recom- 
with  Timothy,  display  all  the  grace  and  vigour  of  writing,  mended  to  Mercy  * ;  of  two  tales  by  MM.  Erckmann- 
and  the  liberality  of  sentiment,  for  which  Dr  Howson  Chatrian,  translate  in  one  volume  as  ‘  The  Forest 
has  long  been  conspicuous.  The  same  words  apply  to  House  ’  and  ‘  Catherine’s  Lovers  ’ ;  of  Miss  Fraser- 
Dr  Vaughan’s  ‘  Half-hours  in  the  Temple  Church.’  Here  Tytler’s  ‘  Jasmine  Leigh  ’ ;  and  of  the  ‘  Journal  of  Lady 
we  have  twelve  short,  trenchant  sermons,  very  free  from  Beatrix  Graham,’ to  which  Miss  Yonge  writes  a  very 


bigotry,  very  full  of  tolerance. 

Sermons  are  only  part  of  the  contents  of  ‘  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen’s  English  Visit,’  which  Miss  Collet  has 
edited.  This  work  comprises  all  or  most  of  the  Indian 
preacher’s  discourses  in  England,  and  many  other 


laudatory  preface,  without  telling  us  whether  she  or  some 
one  else  has  written  the  tale. 

Mrs  Butler’s  ‘  Constitution  Violated  *  is  a  very  em¬ 
phatic  condemnation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
which  should  satisfy  all  their  opponents.  As  this  sub- 


memorials  of  his  stay  in  the  country.  It  is  interesting  ject  is  being  discussed  in  our  correspondence  columns, 
as  a  record  of  Mr  Sen’s  command  of  the  English  there  is  less  need  for  us  to  comment  upon  it  here, 
language  and  appreciation  of  English  institutions,  and.  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  seventh  edition  of 
yet  more,  of  the  good  work  he  is  trying  to  do  in  India,  Mr  Robson’s  very  useful  ‘  Constructive  Latin  Exercises.* 
and  of  the  sympathy  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  Chris-  Their  popularity  is  proof  of  their  value, 
tians  of  various  creeds  at  home.  All  this  is  very  satis-  The  bulkiest  book  of  the  week  is  Messrs  Collingridge’s 
factory,  and  every  one  must  honour  Mr  Sen’s  good  ‘  City  of  London  Directory  for  1871.*  Its  area  being 
purpose  and  his  skill  in  working  it  out ;  but  we  have  limited  to  the  city  proper,  it  is  able  to  give  more  minute 
yet  to  learn  what  are  the  strong  points  in  his  compromise  information  than  can  be  looked  for  in  the  *  Post-Office 
between  Christianity  and  Hinduism,  and  whether  it  is  London  Directory.*  It  begins  with  much  useful  matter 
likely  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  of  India.  about  the  City  Companies  and  all  civic  institutions,  and 
A  volume  of  essays,  published  some  time  ago,  but  follows  appears  to  be  weU  done.  The  stiwt 

which  has  reached  us  this  week,  is  entitled  ‘  The  Truth  <lirectory  gives  us  almost  a  map  of  each  street,  the 
and  the  Church,’  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  O’Connor  (Simpkin,  oppMite 

Marshall,  and  Co.).  It  is  a  kindly  and  weU-written  the  occupants  of  each  floor  being  specified, 

attempt  to  harmonise  the  teaching  of  the  gospels  with  ♦'I*®  post-offices  and  pillar-boxes  are  clearly  racked 

the  needs  of  the  present  day.  Whether  it  does  so  we  ***®“  P’’®?®'^  plac^.  The  volume  also  emprises  a 
leave  others  to  decide  general  alphabetical  directory  and  alphabetical  lists  under 

.  Older  theology  and  literaiy  antiqnities  are  combined  "f 

month.  It  18  provided  with  a  larore-scale  and  very  clear 


In  our  last  number,  in  reviewing  Mr  Woodward’s 
translation  of  M.  Reclus’  work  on  ‘  The  Earth,*  the 


in  Mr  Sweet’s  edition,  for  the  Early  English  Text  is  proviaea  wim  a  large- 

Society,  of  ‘  King  Alfred’s  West  Saxon  Version  of  _ 

Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care.^  The  first  part  contains  the 

chief  portion  of  two  complete  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  one  number,  in  reviewin 

from  the  Cottonian  and  the  other  from  the  Bodleian  translation  of  M.  Reclus’  work  or 

libraries,  and  an  English  translation,  all  three  being  “a™®  Mallet  was  misprinted 

given  on  opposite  pages.  The  sequels  to  these,  a  Latin  writes  to  us  as  follows  : 

version,  and  an  introduction  to  the  w  hole,  will  form  the  Has  not  your  reviewer  made  a  mistake 

second  part,  on  the  publication  of  w'hich  we  may  have  investigations  of  Mr  ?  ’  I  believe  the 

something  to  sav  on  the  comnlete  work  ^ 

_  °  ^  e  complete  worK.  fpssor  Philllns  is  in  error  on  Vesuvius — see 


Mr  H.  P.  Malet 


Has  not  your  reviewer  made  a  mistake  in  alluding  to  “  recent 
investigations  of  Mr  Malet?*  I  believe  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
uses  U  in  his  name.  I  have  used  Mr  Mallet  to  prove  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phillips  is  in  error  on  Vesuvius — sec  p.  114,  ‘The  Interior 


i -  -  lessor  rniiiips  IS  m  error  on  v esuvius — sec  p.  Auexuicrtwx 

1  wo  other  publications  of  the  indefatigable  and  most  of  tee  Earth,’  but  in  that  little  book  I  have  shown  how  earth- 
useful  Early  English  Text  Soripfv  wp  hnvp  spnnmfplir  quakes,  not  volcanic,  originate  at  depths  dependent  on  the  sub¬ 
noticed.  A  fourth  terranean  water-flow,  a  question  into  which  far  Mallet  has  not  to 

7  this  week,  contains  aU  that  knowledge  descendei 

been  discovered  of  Joseph  of  Anmathie,  a  curious  ^  xi.  ui  *  loaf 

old  rhyming  chronicler  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  We  have  to  acknowledge  another  hlundw  in  iMt 
century,  which  furnishes  one  version  of  the  famous  -week’s  Examiner.  There  a  passage  from  Mr  Br^old  s 
romance  of  the  SeintGraal.  It  is  more  curious  than  in-  ‘  Hermione  ’  was  inadvertently  misquote.  The  last 
teresting’  and  has  its  chief  value  in  its  illnstration  of  the  ®f  *®  ®=ttra«‘  should  have  been  as  foUows : 

I  of  our  language.  Mr  Skeat  has  edited  it  with  Far  with  rosy  morning, 


given,  in  an  appendix,  Wynkyn  de 

nrinfpd  1  and  the  prose  and  verse  lives 

printed  by  Pynson  in  1516  and  1520. 


Tinging  all  the  playful  sei^ 
Far  away  with  tender  moonlight 
Sweetly  smiling  as  they  flee, 


‘Rh™«  7®*??  '7®  a  coHection  of 


ful  by  Mr  Stokes.  We  are  grate- 

Asftfo*  ^  for  calling  his  book  only  “rhymes.** 

first  of  their  character  we  may  extract  the 

of  several  stanzas,  entitled  “  The  Monk’s  Bone :  ** 


The  Monk’s  Bone ;  ** 


Far  away  by  groves  of  flowers 
Where  the  rose  with  dew  hangs  down ; 
Where  the  leaves  of  the  Acanthus 
Many  a  graceful  column  crown, 

And  by  proud  and  glorious  buildings, 
Safe  in  to  fair  Corinth  town. 
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NEW  MUSIC. 

Oa,  Pretty  Birdi.  Song.  From  the  “  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange.” 
Br  Thomai  Hcjwood.  (Date  1607.)  The  Music  by  J.  L. 
lllatton.  Lamborn  Cock  and  Co. 

^/a6r«  Amene.  Romanza.  Composta  e  Dedicnta  alia  Signora 
Baroncssa  Adelaide  di  Rothschild,  da  Giulio  Benedict.  A. 
Hammond  and  Co. 

Eileeik  Batrn.  Song.  Written  by  H.  J.  St  Leger.  •  Composed 
by  M.  W.  Balfe.  Duff  and  Siewart. 

England.  Brilliant  Fantasia.  By  W.  F.  Taylor.  Duff  and 
Stewart. 

Song  of  the  Sg^)h.  Caprice  for  Piano.  By  Boyton  Smith.  Duff 
and  Stewart. 

Improvisationen  Waitten,  By  Josef  Oung'l.  A,  Hammond  and 
Co. 

FatUasca  Gulop.  By  P.  Hertel.  A.  Hammond  and  Co. 

*‘Oo,  Pretty  Birds,”  is  a  very  charming  setting  of  Iley- 
vrood’s  graceful  song.  'Mr  Hatton’s  writing  is  always 
finished  and  musicianly,  and  he  has  before  proved  his 
power  of  catching  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and 
putting  it  into  music.  This  song  is  worthy  of  the  com¬ 
poser  of  **  To  Anthea.’* 

Mr  Benedict’s  song  is  a  rather  commonplace,  but  not 
badly-written,  imitation  of  Mozart.  It  is  uninteresting, 
but  bears  promise  of  better  things. 

Eileen  Bawn”  will  add  nothing  to  Mr  Balfe’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  Words  and  music  are  nearly  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
pathetic  songs  of  the  Christy  Minstrels. 

England  ”  is  a  very  bad  and  commonplace  arrangement 
of  “  Cease  your  funning,’*  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,”  and 
“Home,  sweet  Home,”  with  the  miserably  commonplace 
kind  of  variations  which  any  ordinary  amateur  could  im¬ 
provise  by  the  hour.  It  is  curious  to  inquire  in  what 
musical  society  such  pieces  as  this,  and  Mr  Smith’s  “  Song 
of  the  Sylph,”  are  performed,  and  what. manner  of  people 
can  possibly  find  pleasure  in  listening  to  them. 

Mr  QungTs  waltzes  and  Mr  Hertel’s  galop  have  enough 
**  go  ”  to  make  them  useful  in  the  ball-room. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

^^HE  EXAMINER,  under  new  management,  now 

appears  ia  an  altered  shape.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  paires 


appears  in  an  altered  shape.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages 
to  which  the  weekly  issuo  was  always  limited  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  year,  twenty>four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  fonr  or  eight;  the  intention  being 
that,  ezclnsive  of  the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average 
of  twenty  pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  ‘‘The  main  objects  of  The 
Ezaminbb  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  **  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
oapecially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu* 
aions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well'being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Exami.ner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia¬ 
tion.  — 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscriliers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office, 
No.  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3s.  Od. 
a  quarter. _ 

T30YAL  ALBERT  HALL  of  ARTS  and  SCIENCES.— 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  tliat  the  Thousand  Pound  Boxes  are  all 
appropriated.  £ighti‘en  of  the  Five  Hundred  I’ound  Boxi's  on  the  2nd  tier 
are  stfli  fur  sole.  A  list  of  the  pri'sent  scatholders  may  be  had  at  the  Hall. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— Lectures 

at  St  George’s  HsU,  Langhain  place,  each  Sunday  Afternoon, 
Half-past  Three  o’clock  pn'cisely.  To-morrow.  February  19,  Dr 
J-I  J^ABETH  BLACKWELL,  on  “  The  Religion  of  Health  Health  in 
aspects,  including  the  duty  of  giving  physiological  instruction  to 

Members'  Annual  Subscription,  £1 ;  pa^mient  at  the  door,  Id.,  0d.,and 
(reserved  seaU),  la  r  ,  .  i  / 


NEW  WORKS.  • 


VENETIA.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P 

Cabinet  Edition,  revised,  and  complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown 
price  6s.  COn  the  ‘.iSth  instaat  ’ 

STORIES  and  TALES  E.  M.  SEWELL.  Boudoir 
Edition,  the  Set  of  Ten  Works  complete  in  Eight  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo,  bound  in  leather  and  contained  in  a  lettered  Box,  price  42s. 


lERNE:  A  Tale. 

Author  of  'Realities 


B.  By  W.  STEUART  TRENCH 

ics  of  Irish  Life.*  2  vols,,  po.st  8vo,  price  21$.  * 


The  MAD  WAR  PLANET,  and  other  Poems.  By 

WILLIAM  HOWITT,  Author  of  ‘  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,’  tut 
Fcap.  8vo.  [On  Tuesday  ne’xt. 

MEMORIALS  of  R.  D.  HAMPDEN,  sometime  Bishop 

of  Hereford.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  HENRIETTA  HAMPDEN.' 
8VO,  with  Portrait,  price  I2i. 

MEMOIR  of  G.  E.  L.  COTTON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his  Journals  and 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs  COTTON.  8vo,  with  Portrait, 
price  18s. 

HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES. 

By  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  2  vols.,  post 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  The  Historical  Books,  price  "s.  Od.  VoL  II.  The  Pro¬ 
phetic  and  Poetical  Writings,  price  5s. 

[New  Edition  on  Thursday  next. 

STRAN&E  DWELLINGS  :  a  Description  of  the 

Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  ‘  Homes  without  Hands.'  By 
tlie  Rev.  J.  (J.  WOOD,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  numerous  Woodcut 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

The  SUN :  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  of  the 

Planetary  System.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  F.R.A.8.  Crown  Sro, 
with  10  Plates  (7  Coloured)  and  107  Drawings  on  Wood,  14s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  £3  128. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE.  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  HENRY  THOMAS 
BUCKLE.  Fifth  Edition,  with  a  Complete  Index.  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  248. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  Bv  WILHELM  IHKE. 

English  Edition,  translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  8VO,  price  3Ub. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  MEUIVALE,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols., 
post  8vo,  price  48s. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON’S 

PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the  Principal  PbiIo.sophical  Questions  dis¬ 
cussed  in  his  Writings.  By  JOHN  STUART  3IILL.  Third  Edition. 
8vo,  16s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo,  25s. 

STEB  BING’S  ANALYSIS  of  MILL’S  LOGIC.  Second 
Edition.  12mo,  38. 6d. 

KILLICK’S  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  of  MILL’S  LOGIC. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Od. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  KING  JOHN  and  Firet  Part  of 

KING  HENRY  the  FOURTH.  Annotated,  &c.,for  the  use  of  l*upils 
and  Candidates,  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A.  12mo,  price  Is. 
each  I'lay. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for 

the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Students.  Edited,  with 
the  same  sanction,  by  the  E^ditor  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 
12mo,  price  6s. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  Cure  and  Prevention. 

By  F.  EDWARDS,  Jun.  Sixth  Edition,  with  40  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  price  38.  6d. 

M'CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE. 

New  Edition,  with  Supplement  to  the  Present  Date,  by  HUGH 
G.  REID.  8vo,  price  638.  The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  price 
2s.  6d. 


London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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RAPHAEL’S  GALLERY,  7  I^RK 

TAXV  W —Four  Hundred  and  Twelve 

Art  by  "the  Old  Forciom  and  English 
now  Kihibited  for  the  Relief  of  the 
in  Distrew.  From  Ten  tiU  Dusk.  Ad- 
iiidoD,  1».  Catalogue,  6d.  • _ 


ttiIGHTEENTH  annual 

hi  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
pt^IIHES  by  BRITISH  a»d  FOREIGN  AR- 
f  S?S  IS  NOW  OPEN  AT  THE  FRENCH 
^  AT  T  FRY  121)  Pallinall,  from  Half-past  Nine 
till  Hal/'Oast  Five  o’cloclL  Admisaion,  la.  Cata¬ 
logue,  «d. 


French  gallery  fund  and 

FXHIBITION,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Dis- 
tresaod  Peasantry  of  France.— This  EXHIBI- 
TlfS^is  now  OPEN,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  street,  Pallinall,  from 
« 30  to  5  p.m.  Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  Cd. 
rontributious  of  W'ork.s  of  Art  and  Subscriptions 
•re  still  received  at  tlie  French  Gallery  by  tlie 
Hon.  Secs  ,  Messrs  Chctwodeand  Wallis.  Tickets 
for  the  PRIZE  DRAWING  in  connection  with 
the  above  E.xliibition.  Ss.  each.  May  be  had  of  tlie 
Hon  Secs.,  or  at  the  Gallery.  Several  works  of 
•rest  merit,  especially  rosen  ed  for  this  Drawing, 
arc  labelled  in  tlie  Exhibition.  Total  receipts  to 
present  date,  £‘1,W5  19s.  D^d. 


ROVAL  academy  of  ARTS, 

Burlington  House.  —  The  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  of  the  Old  Masters,  associated  with  the 
"Works  of  deceased  Masters  of  the  British  Scliool. 
is  NOW  OPE.V.  Admission  (from  9  a.m.  till 
dusk),  One  Sliiliing.  Catalogue,  Sixpence.  Season 
Tickets  (not  transferable),  Five  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Sec. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION. 


At  a  Meeting  ot  the  General  Committee,  held 
at  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  London,  on  Wedne^- 
diy,  January  2.3,  1871,  5lr  THOMAS  HUGHES, 
M.P.,  in  the  Chair,  it  was  resolve  J : 

1.  That  the  following  Address,  setting  forth  the 
objects  of  this  Associatiou,  be  adopted  and  pub¬ 
lished.  ‘‘The  Anglo-American  Association  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best 
securities  for  the  maintenance  of  a  friendly  under¬ 
standing,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  more  cordial 
relations,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  similar 
Society  in  the  Uuit^  States  and  in  Canada,  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  tliat  there  are  many 
leading  Americans  who  will  give  their  aid  to  this 
end.  It  is  hoped  that  citizens  of  each  country 
resident  in  the  other  will  join  the  Association  in 
the  place  of  their  temporary  domicile.  The 
neceisity  for  the  establishment  of  some  such 
Society  has  forced  itself  on  several  of  the  Pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Committee,  who  have  been  lately 
in  the  United  States.  The  lamentable  ignorance 
of  contemporary  American  history  which  exists 
In  England  even  amongst  otherwise  wcll-in 
wructed  politicians,  is  too  notorious ;  and  the  c.a8e 
Is  much  the  same  in  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  Great  Britain.  Upon  all  questions 
®ontrover8y  between  the  two  countries,  the 
tacts  and  arguments  which  form  the  strength  of 
the  case  on  e.ach  side,  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
Poie^  unknown  in  the  other.  It  is  fruitless  to 
inq^e  how  this  came  to  pass :  it  is  clear  that  It 
1*  dangerous  to  allow  such  a  state  of  things  to 
wntinue.  Hence  the  present  effort,  which  the 
^moters  are  ranfldent  may  be  made  the  instru- 
^nt  of  spreading  sounder  views,  and  of  brintdng 
^etner  citizens  of  each  country  outside  oi  the 
^g<‘  of  party  iwlitics.  The  work  of  the  English 
J»’esent  will  be  confined  to  the 
carefully  prepared  statements  upon 
Issue,  which  are  specified  in  the 
«rv»nH  ***  *  Message,  and  to  entering  into  corre- 
spon^nce  with  citizens  of  the  LTiitcd  States 
n-eon^iir  to  join  in  the  work  of  hearty 

between  the  two  countries.  It  is 
aon.Jfi other  methods  of  forwarding  tliis 
ciali^^  out.  of  which  the  Asso- 

rouiv  ^  ^  avail  themselves  in  due 

ready  to  Lu,*-  country,  who  may  be 

ujunfeite  wiM.  ^“Quested  to  com- 

Aine^.t  r**  *  I  Secretary,  Anglo- 

LttS  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi, 

mischiefs  arising 
to  the  A  UK  unsettled  controversy  as 

lU  claims,  this  Association  expresses 

Britain  ®  Governments  of  Great 

•ddress  tilLn  Liut^  Statos  of  America  may 
of  this  ^  immediate  settlement 

bon  of  uegotiation,  and  that  no  ques- 

(  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 

lisheA  ^  fisheries  question  be  at  once  pub- 

FUhwie*\T,!,^,’?®*  Report  on  the 

Association  V*®  9®“®*"**  Address  of  the 

®fiopu-d  be’  foV*  copies  of  the  resolutions  already 
Science  “*®  American  Sociia 

•‘‘oul.l  invitation  that  they 

together  with  the 
f  the  Association,  be  advertised. 


COMMITTEE. 

(tThe  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are  thus  indicated  ) 

CHAIRMAN. 

IThomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

COMMITTEE. 

tAmos,  Sheldon,  Prof.,  Univ.  College,  London, 
f  Anderson,  Sir  James 
Applegarth,  Robert,  Esq. 

Argies,  C  D,  Esq.,  Hallevbnry  College 
Armstrong,  G  F,  Esq.,  Kensington 
Ashton,  Ralph,  Esq.,  Over  Darwen 

Bain,  A.  Professor,  Aberdeen  University 

Ball,  John,  Esq.,  late  Under-Sec.  for  the  Cblonies 

Beal,  James,  Esq.,  Piccadilly 

Beale,  W  1*,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Bel],  Major  Evans,  Hastings 

Baxter,  R  Dudlev,  Esq.,  I  .S.S. 

Bishop,  James,  Esq  ,  Leytonstone 
Blakesley,  G  H,  Esq.,  King’s  College,  Cambridge 
Borthwick,  the  Right  Henourable  Lord 
Bosjinquet,  — ,  Esq.,  Temple 
Braithwaite,  J  B,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Briggs,  Thomas.  Esq.,  Richmond 
Bright,  Henry  A ,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Bri^erick,  Tlie  Hon.  G  C 
Browniug,  O,  Esq.,  Eton  College 
Bryce,  J,  Prof.,  Oxford  University 
Bunting,  P  W,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
fBuxton,  Sir  T  Fowell,  Bart. 

Calmes,  J  E,  Eso. 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  M.P. 
tChurchill,  Lord  Alfred  Spencer 
Clive,  A  A,  Esq.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford 
Clark,  E  C,  Esq.,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam. 
Clark,  W  H.  Esq  ,  Leinster  Terrace 
Cobbold,  F,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  King’s  Coll.,  Cam. 
tColvin,  Sidney,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Irln.  ColL,  Cam. 
Conway,  M  D,  Esq. 

Cookson,  Monta^,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Cooper,  Jos<>ph,  Esq..  VYalthamstow 
Courtauld,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Halstead 
Courtney,  Leonard  H,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Crompton,  Henry,  Esq ,  Temple 
Cropper,  James,  Esq,,  Kendal 

Darwin,  G  H,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL,  Cam. 
tDnvis,  Rev.  James 
Delf,  CapLtin,  Colchester 
Dilke,  Sir  Charles  W,  M.  P. 

Dixon,  George,  Esq..  M.P. 

Eyre,  G  E  Briscoe,  Esq. 

Ferguson,  Robert.  Esq.,  Carlisle 
tFitzmaurice,  Lord  Edmond,  M.P. 

Foggo.  Geoi^e  JEsq.,  Leadcnhall  street 
Freelove,  F  J,  Esq.,  Great  Bardfleld 
Freeman,  E  A,  E^.,  Somerleaze,  Wells 

Gourley,  E  T,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Gower,  The  Hon.  F  Leveson,  M.P. 

Grove,  George,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  Crystal  Palace 

Hamilton,  Edmund,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Grafton  Street 
fllarcourt,  W.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
tHastiugs,  G  W,  Esq.,  Temple 
Hastings,  Rev.  F 
Herbert,  The  Hon.  Auberon,  M.P. 

Hill,  Alsagcr  H,  Esq. 
tHIll,  Frank  H,  Esq. 

Hills,  Herbert,  Esq.,  Temple 
Hobart,  Lord 

Hole,  J,  Esq.,  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
Holland,  Sir  Henry,  Bart. 
tHopwood,  C  H,  Esq.,  Temple 
Hopwood,  Rev.  Walter  W.,  South  Lincolnshire 
Howard,  The  Hon.  Charles  W.,  M.P. 

Houghton,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Howard,  James,  £Sq.,  M.P. 
fllumphreys,  A  C,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
fllunter,  W  A,  £^.,  Prof.  Roman  Law,  Univ.  C. 

Illingworth,  Alfred,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Jackson,  Henry,  Ksq.,  Trinity  College,  Cam. 
James,  Henry,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Jebb,  R  C,  Esq.,  Public  Orator,  Cambridge. 
Jenkins.  Edward,  Es*].,  Temple 
Jerrold.  Blanchard,  Esq. 

Johnes,  A  J.,  Esq..  Garthmyl 
Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart. 

Kennedy,  W  R,  Esq.,  Pembroke  Coll.,  Camb. 

I.amont,  James,  Esq.,  Arthur’s  Club 
Laogley,  J  B,  Esq  ,  LL.D. 

Lascelles,  F  H.  Esq.,  Famham 
Lawrence,  P  H,  Esq..  Solicitor  to  the  Bd  of  Wks 
Lea,  George  Henry,  I^sq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Lea,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Leatham,  E  A,  Esq,  M.P. 

Leslie,  T  E  Clifle  Esci ,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Liclifield,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Litchfield,  R  B,  iJsq.,  Temple 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart,  M.P. 

Lushington,  Vernon,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 

3Iacfie,  R  A,  Esq.,  3I.P.  „  „ 

McArthur,  Alexander,  Esq.,  M.L.S.B. 
tMc.Vrthur,  William,  Esq.,  M.P, 

3IcLareu,  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.P. 

31aclean,  F  W,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Macmillan,  A,  Esq. 

Morgan,  Octavius  ITaughan,  Esq.,  The  Boltons 
Mallet,  Sir  LouD,  C.B. 

Slorris,  Edward  E,  Esq.,  Haileybury  College 
Morley,  Jolm,  Esq. 

Morris,  Ijcwis,  Esq. 

Muudella,  A  J,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Nathan,  E  H,  Ksq.,  Snaresbrook 
Nield,  WilliMn,  Esq.,  Wanstead 
Noble,  John,  Esq. 

Noel,  Ernest,  Esq. 

Oshome,  Captain  Sherard,  R.N.,  C.B. 

Otter,  F,  Esq.  Lincoln’s  Inn 


Psge,  Captain  S  Flood,  Wimbledon 
Pattison,  w  P,  Esq.,  Comhlll 
Paul.  Rev.  C  K,  M.A.,  Wimbome 
Parlaue  Jamex  Esq.,  Manchester 
t  ’ears,  Edwin,  Esq.,  Temple 
Pease,  Edward,  Esq.,  Darlington 
t Pennington,  Frederick,  Esq. 

IMerce,  J  T,  Esq.,  Temple 
Pollock,  F,  Esq.,  Monti^  Square 
Price,  Connell,  Esq.,  Hmleybury  College 

tRae,  W  F,  Esq,,  Rolls’  Buildings 
Rathbone,  William,  Esq.,  M.P. 
f  Rawlins,  W  D.  Esq.,Trini^  College,  Cambridgo 
Reid,  Peter,  Esq.,  (Messrs  Cazenove  Brothers). 
Richard,  Henij,  Esq..  M.P. 

Rigby,  John,  Esq..  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Robarts,  C  H,  £^..  All  Saint’s,  Oxford 
Robertson,  G  Croom,  Prof.,  University  CoUesre 
Robinson,  J  R,  Esq. 

Robinson,  Lionel,  Eiki. 

Rogers,  J  £  Thorold,  Esq. 

Samuelson,  B,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sandars,  T  C,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
tSchenley,  Edward  H.,  Prince’s  Gate 
Selway,  W  R,  Esq. 

Shad  well,  C  L,  Esq.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford 
Shaw,  S  Parsons,  Esq.,  Manchester 
Shorrocks,  Ecoles,  Esq.,  Over  Darwen 
tSmalley,  G  W.  Esq. 

Smith,  B  Leigh,  Esq,  Oxford  and  Cam.  Clab 
Spencer,  Herbert,  Esq. 

Staniforth,  J  Esq.,  St  James's  Clab 
Stanley,  The  Hon.  £  Lynlph 
Starr,  Henry,  Esq,  Moorgate  Street' 

Stepney,  W  F  Cowell,  Esq. 

Style,  George,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Taylor,  P  A,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Templar,  J  C,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Ezcheqaer 
fTorren^W  McCollagh,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Tracy,  The  Hon.  Charles  Hanbury,  M.P. 
Trollope,  Anthony,  Esq. 

Turber\  iUe,  T  C,  Esq. 

ViUiers,  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Pelham,  M.P. 
Vincent,  John,  Esq.,  Moorgate  Street 

Ward,  F  R.  Esq.,  Gray’s  Inn 
Warner,  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  Rugby  School 
t Westlake,  John,  Esq.,  Lincohrs  Inn 
White,  James,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Wicks,  James,  Esq.,  Colchester 
Wilkinson,  Geome,  Esq.,  Wanstead 
Wilson,  E  D  J,  Esq.,  Gray's  Inn 
Wilson,  John  C,  Esq.,  Exeter  Colleiro,  Oxford 
Wolseley,  General  Sir  Charles,  K.C.B. 

Wright,  R  S,  Esq.,  Temple 

Young,  Sir  George,  Bart. 

Yoang,  Rev.  £  M,  Harrow  School 

HON.  SECRETART  AND  TREASURER, 

tF.  W.  Chesson,  Esq. 

The  Committee  hare  fixed  the  Annual  Sab* 
scription  at  Ten  Shillings  and  upwards. 

Post-ofllee  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at 
Charing  cross. 


rpHE  REFORMED  FUNERALS 

±  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

15  Langham  place.  Regent  street,  W. 
Capital  £  10,000.  in  2,000  Shares  of  £5  each. 

£1  per  Share  payable  on  application,  £2  on  Allot¬ 
ment,  and  £2  not  less  than  six  months 
after  Allotment. 

Bankers. 

Williams,  Deaeon,  and  Ca,  Birchin  Ians,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Company  proposes  to  effect  a  reformation 
of  the  existing  funeral  customs,  which  are  so  uni¬ 
versally  deplored.  Its  aim  will  be — by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  unique  and  very  superior  Hearses 
and  Mourning  Carriages  of  appropriately  plain 
yet  handsome  and  artistic  design,  with  ex^ 
perienced  attendants  of  high  character  and  re¬ 
spectability.  and  by  dispensing  with  the  customary 
professionu  pageantry  and  meaningless  display — 
to  conduct  funerals  with  a  degree  of  solemnity 
and  decorum  unattainable  under  the  present 
system. 

The  Directors  are  so  confident  of  the  success  of 
the  undertaking,  established  in  a  metropolis 
where  more  than  70,000  fUnerals  are  taking  place 
every  year,  that  they  and  their  friends  nave 
agreed  to  take  up  400  Shares  of  the  Company ; 
and  they  appeal  for  support  to  the  good  sense  of 
all  classes  of  the  community.  ^  « 

The  Articles  of  Association,  and  Drawings  of 
the  Hearses  and  Mourning (.’arriages  (Registered), 
can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company#  whero 
prospectus  and  all  further  particuIarB  can  bo 

"Agents  required  for  the  Company’s  business 
In  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 


tmperial  fire  insurance 

X  COMPANY,  Old  Broad  street  and  FallmalL 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 

’  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  this 
Company  on  every  description  of  property,  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendeat. 
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tmperial  life  insurance 

X  COMI’ANY. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  und  ORIENTAL 


riiirF  Orrirr.  So.  1  Old  Broiid  *frert.  London. 
ItKAJ«cii  Oitjce,No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


Jnitituted  1820. 


The  Llabllllle*  are.  In  reepect  of  Sums  A>«urod 
and  fUmuHca,  £2,76G,urK>,  and  in  reapcct  of 
AnnuitiCH  £I,G2G  per  annum. 

The  Asaeta  actually  Inveated  In  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £Oh7,hu7. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
s<*ngers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steauiers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  I  at  2  p.m. 


A  L  E  X  A  N- 1  (  ^ 

DIOA  Every  Saturday  I  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  at  2  p.m.  )  day,  at2am. 

BOMBAY  I 


Of  the  Subscrlbi’d  Capital  of  £7.V),000,  only 
£  7<\0(M>  is  paid  up. 


£  7d,0(M>  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  con<lltions. 

The  accounts  of  tlic  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  retiinied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compllunce 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act 
1870.’’  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  Feb. 
4,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter-  ■ 
nate  Saturday 
tliereafter. 


Tuesday,  Feb. 
14,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


ri^HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

X  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Saturday,  Feb. 
18,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
tliereafter. 


Tuesday,  Feb. 
28,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  tliere 
alter. 


X  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

1  Dale  street,  Liverpool ;  Comhili  and  Charing 
cross,  London. 

Fire  Insurances  at  current  rates.  Annuities 
on  favouratde  terms.  Life  Assuranci's  on  liberal 
conditions.  To  the  Assured  who  pay  a  Bonus 
I’remiuin,  the 

BONUSES  ARK  GUARANTEED, 
and  set  forth  on  the  Policy  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

For  the  convenience  of  Country  Shippers, 
Blessrs  PIckford  and  Co.’s  Agents  receive  goods 
and  parcels  on  the  Company’s  Account. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  3foney  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Li  adenhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


North  British  and  mercan- 

TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1K)0). 


A00IDENT8  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts 
of  Parliament. 


Provide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 


BT  1N8URINO  WITQ  TUB 


CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumnlatod  Funds  .  .  .  £2,838,1ia. 

Annual  Revenue  .  .  .  801,801. 


Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 


niHECTORa. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHA8.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
P.  Du  ITe  Grenfell,  Esip  I  Jas.  Du  Buisson,  Esq. 


A.  Klockmann,  Esq.  George  Young.  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Rielinrd  Brandt,  Esq. 

J.  8.  Morgan,  Esq.  Pliilip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 

Baron  J.  11.  W.  De  George  G.  Nicol,  Ekip 

Schroder.  Ri  eliard  Haring,  Esfi. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  0.8. 1. 


Manager  of  Fin*  Department— G  11.  W’HYTING, 
Foreign  Superintendent— G.  H.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 


AW  AlfWUAL  PATMBNT  OP  £3  TO  £S  58. 
IN8CRB8  £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
TUB  RATH  or  £fi  PBR  WEEK  FOR  INJURT. 

£566,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAK- 
For  particnlars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  <&10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  whicli  this  Company  was 
foundea,  and  on  wliich  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  witli  the 
safety  of  a  large  ProttH'tIng  Capital  and  Aceuiuu- 
lated  Funds,  and  tlius  afford  sll  the  facilities  and 
advantages  whU  h  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Protits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  31st  December,  1871. 

I'olicies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  graiite<i,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 


/CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

and  107  I’iccadilly,  W. 


In  consequence  of  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  lu-door  Patients  in  this  Hospital — 
which  now  exceeds  Sixty— great  additional  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  incurrea.  The  Board  earnestly 
solicit  further  SUPl’ORT  to  enable  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  afford  relief  to  that  portion  of  the  sick 
poor  Buflering  from  tills  terrible  malady. 

Tn>asurer— Geo.  T.  llertslet.  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Office  and  Out-Patients’  Establishment— 167 
Piccadilly,  AV. 

By  Order,  H.  J.  JUPP. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  Insured  at  the  niosi  moderate  Kates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1866  amounted  to 
£565,426. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 


N.R.— One  Guinea  annual  constitutes  a 
Governor;  and  a  donation  of  Ten  Guineas  a  Life 
Governor. 


CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London  .  .  gi  Threadneedle  street,  K.C* 

W’est-Knd  Offleo  8  Waterloo  place,  S  .W. 
Kdlnbuigh  ...  64  I’rinces  street 


]\/f  ORE  CURES  (this  week)  of 
IvX  COUGHS,  ASTHMA  snd  TIGHTNESS 
of  the  CHEST,  by  Dr  LUCOCK’S  WAFERS. 

From  Mr  Fell,  Chemist,  53  Dewsbury  road, 
Leeds,  Feb.  13th,  1871. 

“Having  bad  occasion  to  use  Dr  Locock’s 
Wafers  mysi  If,  for  Tightness  of  Chest,  I  found 
them  answer  admirably,  and  I  hear  the  highest 
euloglum  from  others  who  have  tried  them  for 
Coughs,  Astlima,  Ac.  They  have  a  pleasant 
taste.’’ 

Dr  Locock’s  W afers  give  instant  relief  to  astlima, 
consumption,  coughs,  aud  all  disorders  of  the 
breath  and  lungs.  Price  Is.  lid.  aud  2s.  9b.  per 
box.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


CURES 


PH(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Ix)nil>ard 

street,  and  Charing  croM,  London. 


Kstablishod  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Lost  Settlements. 
Insurancea  effected  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


OKO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT. 

and  PILLS.— In  angry  and  indolent  sores* 
and  all  otiicr  skin  diseases,  originating  in  impure 
or  weak  lilood,  or  de  praved  secretions,  the  joint 
agency  of  Holloway’s  Ointment  and  I’illg  ig 
perfectly  irresistible.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
now  long  these  disorders  mar  liave  lasted,  or 
bow  sluggish,  obstinate,  or  malignant  they  may 
seem,  tlie  daily  application  of  the  ointment  to  the 
part  affected,  and  a  course  of  these  mat  cl  dess  pilla 
will  most  certainly  efl’eet  a  cure,  not  tcniporary 
or  siineriieial  but  complete  and  permanent 
Botli  the  ointment  and  pills  are  composed  of  rare 
balsams,  unmixed  with  mercury  or  any  other 
deleterious  substances.  They  are,  aceordinglv,  as 
mild  and  safe,  as  they  are  powerful  and  effica¬ 
cious. 


INDIGESTION. 


The  Medical  I’rofession  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEP3INE 
ns  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes 
from  28.  Od.,  by  nil  Cliemists,  and  the  ’ 
Manufacturers, 


THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Soutlianipton  row,  W'.C.,  Loudon. 


Sec  name  on  label. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


This  excellent  Family  Medicine 
is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  sick  lieadaclie,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  tlie  stomacli  and  bowels ;  and  wlicre 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  notbiog  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  who  are  sub- 

iect  to  headaelie,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sing- 
ng  in  tlie  cars,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  tlie  head,  sliould  never  be  without  then, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  their  timely  use. 


ried  off  by  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALE.S,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  olistructions,  headache,  dipres- 
sion  of  spirits,  duluessof  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowncss  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  liealtliy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  all  3Iedicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l^d.  and 
98.  6d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Che  mist. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGR  £SIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  tills  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  tiie  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO. 


CHE3IISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


SOUP!  SOUP! 


In  ten  minutes,  from  8|d.  to  lid.  a  pint,  concen¬ 
trated,  pure,  nutritious : 

PEA  I  CHESNUT. 

JULIENNE.  GREEN  PEA. 

CARROT.  I  HARRICOT. 


Whitehead’s  Solidified  Soup  Squares, 


Sold  in  one  dozen  boxes  at  Ss.  Cd.  and  lls.  a  dozen, 
by  all  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and 
Chemists,  and  Wholesale  of  Copland 
and  Co.,  Travers  and  Sons,  Preston  and  Sons, 

_ I.. _ II  V  T  an/1  jSnnB. 


Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  £.  Lazenby  and  Sons. 
As  supplied  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 


QUININE  WINE 

SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 


A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

xA.  WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  tliis  well-known  medicine  if  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  •  Tlie  succcm  wliich  lias  attendM 
WATERS  S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  itt 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  m«e 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Wafers  s 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  sliort  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 


one  unprincipled  imitator  ’did  not  use  Quinin* 
in  the  nianutiicture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  seu 


Waters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  Jfakert, 
Worcester  Hou««e,  34  Eastcheap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


PAIN  KILLER. 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 


*I»  r.  stomwh,  lemovinc  at  once  any  irregularities  in  the  digesUve  organs,  and  giving  tone  to  the  whole 

system.  It  Is,  indeed,  a  most  ralualle  family  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist/Depot,  17  Sohtbampton  row,  W.C. 
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TTARVEY’S  sauce.— caution. 

II®  *‘*™**‘‘‘*‘®  of  thig  celebrated  Sauce  are 
^  observe  that  each  Bottle. 

SON,  bears  the 


entire  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Faculty  oa  the  beat 
SSJt  nn  JNFANI’S,  as  it  is  very  e:igy  of 
th?  .nK  contains  in  due  proportion  all 

xne  substances  required  for  healtliy  growth. 

entire  wheat  flour 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

h^.b,  develolSi’/.  oFKS  iSd 

WHEAT  FLOTJE 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

‘.t®  "®®  Invalids,  as 
Flour  Ac  •^.‘n|ng  than  Arrowroot,  Com 
the  £n^  ^1?^  ,“'’t„'*Iten  rejected,  when 
relish  ^  Wheat  ilour  is  taken  with 


&c.,  In  3d,,  «d.,  and  1a 


OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOEEEIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

at  la.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FI  ELD,  LONDON. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODTNE. 

the  original  and  only  genuine. 


Advice  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo* 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  yon  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


CHLORODYNE, 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 


CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria,' 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLDRODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  iu  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  iu  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CIILORODYNEisthe  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
&c. 


From  Lord  Fbancis  CoNTNasAX,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngbam,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Cblorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  M.inilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet,  Dec.  81, 186<. 


CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 


Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Brownb  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  sworn  to. — See  *  Times,’  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  la.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

SOLB  Manufacturbb, 

J.  T.  DAVENPOBTi  33  Great  Bussell  stresti  Bloomsbury,  London* 


JANUS  CORD. 

ADIES  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

.J  Dresses  will  fiud 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  aud  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladles  Dresses. 


J  A  Y*S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
247,  249,  251  Regent  Street. 


BREAKFAST. 

EPPS  S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  HOMCEOPATIIIC 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.  s 


INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBURGH 
ALES 


Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  ot 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 


CHEMISTS. 


An  EVENING  DRINK— C AC AOINE. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removHl  of  the 
oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cacaoine. 
Cacaoine  contains  neittier  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever.  Cacaoine  makes  one  of  the 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  most 
desirable  of  all  for  use  iu  the  later  hours  of  the 
day.  Cacaoine,  by  reason  of  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  fine  natural  fiavour  of  cacao  nibs. 


Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 


Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road,  S  E. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


JAMES  EPPS  A  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
Loudon. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  In  quality  unrivaUed.  perfectly  pi^,  Md 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cootm  BrMdy. 
Note  the  words  “Klnahan’s  .  LL  .Whisky  on 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street  Established  1807, 


Note  the  woi^  “Klnahan’s  .  LL  .Whisky  ’  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  D^t,  6jl  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street  W. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2j|d.  a  pint  ASK  FOB 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure 

^  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on  Chemical  Principles,  almost  to 
the  parity  and  whiieneaa  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Llectro  Silvering,  tM  best 
article  thatcan  be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 

Electro-Plated  Strong  Plated  Thread  King’s  and 

Fiddle  Pattern.  Fiddle  Pattern.  Pattern.  Fancy  Pattern. 

£  s.  d.  £  a.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

12  Table  Forks  ;  .  1  11  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  ?  }?  2 

12  Dessert  Forks  .  .100  1  10  0  1  12  0 

12  Table  Spoons  .  .  1  10  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  ?  }?  2 

12  Dessert  Spoons .  lOO  1  10  0  1  12  0  1  16  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  .  .  0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2  0  i  2 

2  Salt  Spoons  ..  020  030  040  2^*® 

1  Mustard  do. ..  010  016  020  2^® 

6  do. .  .  0  0  0  0  12  0  0  11  0  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  Spoon  .  060  076.  096  0  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  ..  096  0  13  0  0  15  0  0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife  .  .  0  11  0  0  13  0  0  15  6  0  16  6 

1  Batter  Knife  .  0  2  6  036  050  050 

2  Sauee  Ladles  .  056  070  080  090 

1  Sugar  Sifter ..  030  049  040  050 

1  Sugar  Tongs  .  0  2  6  030  036  040 


15e.  the  Set  of  Four  ;’Cuke  Baskets,  268.  to  608. ;  and  every  article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 

r\LT>  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD  and 

JOHN  SLACK  bog  to  call  attention  to  their  ouperior  method  of  ELECTKO-SILVERING, 
by  which  procees  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for 
re-plating. 

CLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best 

O  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  .  £o  16  0  .£100  .  £l  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  .  .  046  .  066  .  060 

Messrs  SLACK  bare  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table 
Knivet 

CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest  assortment 

at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen 
baths,  18s.  6d. ,  sets  of  toilet  ware,  16s. 

CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The 

greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto 
Queen’s  Psttsm,  28s.  Silver  Pattern,  with  Electro*  plated  bandies,  49s. 

CLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  othcis.  Price  One 

^  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money  returned  if  not 
approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the 

^  MOST  ECONOMICAL,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  8s.  Cd.  to  6s. 

Hronsed  Fenders,  lOs.  tu  808. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8s.  to  6s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  tu  60a. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  188.  6d.  to  86s.  . 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46s.  to  968. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  €d.  to  SOs. 

Papier  Maclitf  ditto,  SOs.  to  968. 

Cupper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 


OLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUISITES’ 


First  Prize  Set 
Blvdinm  Set 
Large  Set 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post 

k  /  free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing 
Ironmongery.  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-i)lated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac  No  iierson  shoulil 


Ironmongery,  Slack’s 
furnish  withont  one. 


SAUCE.— LEAK  PERRINS. 

TBS  “WOBOESTEBSHIHS.” 

rrononnoed  by  Connoisaeun  The  only  Good 
ttaaoe,"  Improves  the  spnetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PKBKINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Age  nta— 0R088E  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
an  d  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  bauoes  thruugbsut 
the  World. 


DIGESTIVE  PANCREATIC  COCOA. 

Sp^ally  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  aud  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  aud 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  Cd.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

8AVORY  and  MOORE,  113  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 

VEIILAND  TRUNKS  for 

INDIA.— Illustrated  Price-lists  of  Over¬ 
land  Trunks,  LadU's'  Travelling  Itoxes,  I'ort- 
maiiteaus.  Leather  Bags,  Cabin  Furniture,  &c., 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  Til  RKSII KR 
and  GLENN  Y,  Outfitters,  next  door  to  Somerset 
House,  Strand,  London. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRQnI 
MONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  thePrInn* 
of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  860  Illustratim> 
of  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 
Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Iron  and  Brass  Bed- 
Dish  f:overs,  steads. 

Hot  Water  Dishes,  Bedding  and  Bed 

Stoves  and  Fenders,  ings,  ® 


Dish  f:overs,  steads. 

Hot  Water  Dishes,  Bedding  and  Bed 

Stoves  and  Fenders,  ings,  ® 

Marble  (’himney  I’ieces,  Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur- 
Kitclien  Ranges,  niture, 

Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Dining  RoomFnmitare 
Tea  trays.  Urns,  and  Chimney  and  Pier 
Kettles,  Glasses. 

Tabic  Cutleiy,  Turnery  Goods, 

Clo<‘k8  and  Candelabra.  Kitchen  Utensils  Ac 
Baths  and  Toilet  Ware,  ’ 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  ;}0  Oxford  streeet,  W. ;  1,  ia,  % 
3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place  • 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8.  BUB^TON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 

YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLALSTERS  are  the  best 


ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  l*rice  Cd.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

oWrve  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

'ITTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

VV  TRUSS  Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  6W> 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER, 
fitting  with  HO  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Tniss 
(IS  bich  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forw'arded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  tlie  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  21s.,  2Cs.  6d.,  and 
318.  rxl.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  6d.,  428.,  and  u2s.  6d. 
Postage  Is.  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  528.  6d. 
I’ostage  Is.  lOd. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
PoHt- Office,  Piccadilly, 

T;^  LA  STIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

CAPS,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
.\II  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  aud  inexpensivCj  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  Is.  Cd,, 
78.  tkl..  108.,  Riul  His.  each.  Postage  Cd. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

f«)r  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service.”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self¬ 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen , 
aud  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL’S 

TABLE  JELLIES  AND  CREAMS. 

IN  PINT  AND  QUART  MOTTLES, 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 

Calves’  Feet,  Orange,  Leman,  Novcai. 

Madeira,  Vanilla,  etc. 

Retail  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  ; 
Wholesale  of  the  Manufacturers, 

CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL, 

PURVEYORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONPO^. 

XTOTHINO  IMPOSSIBLE.- 
IN  AGUA  AMABELLA  KESTOBEs  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  mtter  m 

what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  cmlnMi 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  mo" 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  So*n 
bottles.  38.  each;  also  68.,  78.  6d.,  and  ea^. 
including  bru.sb.  Single  bottles  ^ 

receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post  office  orat  . 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  Lon  » 
E.C.  _ _ - 

JOHN  GOSNELL  »"<!  0’0’S 
O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  gr^ly 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  niw 
I’rice  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93 
Thames  street,  London.  ^ 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  rtspw 
1  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
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musical 


gymnastics 

Toa 

ladies. 

35  BRETON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  PERSONS,  PICTURES,  AND  PLACES 
Jfay  bo  seen  and  selected  from 
MARION  and  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  square,  London, 
pboto^aphs  and  Prints  framed,  Mounted, 
Arranged,  and  r»ound  into  Volumes. 


Virginia  Gabriel’s  New  and  most 

Successfal  Songs. 


MY  I0VE.-The  Neweit  Song,  certain  to  be 

Whoever  Se  is,  and  wherever  she  dwells, 

Om  the  land,  or  over  the  sea ; 

However  she  looks,  and  whatever  she  thinks, 
^Smehowand  somewhere  she  wUl  meet  with  me. 

flH.  LOVIITO  HEAKT,  TRUST  ON—Com- 

nnsed  exoresslv  for  Prince  Poniatowski.  Pub- 
EK  In  B  for  Tenor,  in  B  flat  for  Soprano, 
and  in  G  for  Contralto. 

the  first  snow.— “  The  snow  had  begun  in 
the  gloaming,  and  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  fleld  and  highway.” 

my  lost  darling— “  Look  in  my  face,  love, 
Openly  and  free— hold  out  thy  hand,  love.  ” 
^Published  in  E  flat  and  F. 

PARTED  —"  We  sang  together,  you  and  I, 

In  a  quiet  church  sweet  songs  of  praise.” 
—Published  in  B  flat  and  D. 

TOOETHE  R— "  The  sun  was  shining  on  the  hills , 
And  gilding  the  purple  heather.” 

ONLY— The  most  popular  Son?  of  the  time. 
Published  in  C  and  E  flat.  Also  arranged  for 
Piano  by  BRINLEY  RICHARDS  and  E,  L. 
HIME;  and  in  Only  Waltz  and  Croquet 
Quadrille. 

WEARY  — This  beautiful  Song,  companion  to 
“Ouly,"  is  published  in  C  and  E  flat.  Also 
for  Piano  by  E.  L.  HIME,  and  in  the  Waltz. 
Sold  at  28.  each  by  all  Musicsellers. 

London:  DUFF  and  STEWART,  147  Oxford st. 

MUEEAY’S  REPRINTS. 

CROWN  8vo.  CLOTH,  UNIFORM. 


Alison  and  Jeffrey's  Essays  on  Beauty  and 
Taste,  3s. 

Aikiu's  Court  and  Times  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
38. 6d. 

Bolingbroke’s  Letters  on  the  Use  and  Study  of 
History,  &c.,  3b. 

Burke’s  Essays  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ; 
Abridgment  of  English  History,  &c.,  38. 

Butler’s  Hudibras,  Is.  (with  Grey’s  Notes,  28.  fid.) 

Cervantes’  Voyage  to  Parnassus,  Numautia,  &a 
38. 6d. 

Combe’s  Three  Tours  of  Dr  Syntax,  Ss.  fid. 

Evelyn’s  Diary  and  Coiresimndence,  fis. 

Gibwn^  Autobiography  aud  Correspondence, 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
3  vols.,  18s. 

Gibbon  aud  Ockley’s  Rise  and  Full  of  the  Saracen 
Empire,  3s.  fid. 

Gibbon  8  History  of  the  Crusades ;  Caoursin's 
Siege  of  Rhodes;  Scott’s  Essays  on  Chivalry, 
®c ,  38.  Gd. 

HalJam’s  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  48. 

,1  ConstitutiouaT History  of  Elnglond,  fis. 

IT  1?’  State  of  Society  in  Europe,  Is. 

ual^  and  De  Lolme  on  the  English  Constitn* 

II 

Herbert  of  Chcrbnry’s  Autobiography  and  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  68.  or.,  e 

Hume’s  History  of  England,  3  vols.,  1  fis. 

t:.  , .  the  Press. 

i^e  s  EsMys— Literary,  Moral,  and  Political,  fis 
Letters  on  Toleration.  38.  fid. 

HCuUochs  Principles  of  Political  Economy; 
8s  6d®  Interest  aud  Value  of  Money) 

Satires,  28.  fid. 

England  under 
VIE  S  M  of  Henry 

Montaigne,  All  the  Essays  of,  78.  fid. 

p  »»  Essays  by,  fis. 

omith  8  ^  ealth  of  Nations,  fis . 

”  ^®®^8  on  Moral  Sentiments,  Logic,  &c. 

of  Painting,  fis. 

Warton’S  Angler,  Is. 

>  mon  8  History  of  English  Poetry,  lOe.  6d. 

CatalosoM  Poet  Free  on  appUenUon. 

UUBHAIf  so  Qoeen 


MR  E.  ARBER’S 

FORTRCOilING  PUBLICATIONS 

Facsimile  Texts. 


Fcap.  4to,  7s.  fid.,  half-calf,  illuminated  sides, 
pp.  lxxx.-G4. 

WILLIAM  TYNDALE,  assisted  by  WILLIAM 
ROY. 

npHE  FIRST  PRTiVTJEJD 

X  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

COLOGNE— WORMS.— (7)  lfi2fi.  4to. 

Photo-lithogrmihed,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  from  the  unique 
fragment  in  the  Grenville  Collection. 

fii  1524  Tyndale  went  to  Cologne ;  and  there, 
assisted  by  William  Roy,  he  began  this  First 
edition  in  4to,  with  glosses  of  the  English  New 
Testament.  A  virulent  enemy  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  John  Dobneck,  surnamed  CocHLrEua,  at 
that  time  an  exile  in  Cologne,  learnt  that  the 
printer  had  ii^  hand  a  secret  edition  of  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  New  Testament. 
In  great  alarm,  he  informed  Herman  Rinck,  a 
Senator  of  the  city,  who  moved  the  Senate  to  stop 
Uie  printing  ;  but  Cochlaeus  could  neither  obtain 
a  sight  of  the  Translators  nor  a  sheet  of  the  im¬ 
pression.  Tyndale  and  Roy  fled  with  the  printed 
sheets  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms ;  and  there  (com¬ 
pleting  this  edition)  prodneed  also  another  in  8vo, 
without  glosses.  Of  the  six  thousand  copies  of 
which  they  together  were  composed,  there  remain 
but  this  fragment  of  the  First  commenced  edition ; 
and  of  the  Second  edition,  one  complete  copy  in 
the  Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  and 
an  imperfect  one  in  that  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
London. 

*«*  This  fragment  is  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
prirUed  E^ngllsh  Scriptures  in  existence. 

[In  E’ebruary. 

English  Reprints. 

Fcap.  8vo,  38.  fid.,  stiflT  covers. 
FRANCIS  BACON. 
^HARMONY  of  the  ESS  AYES,  &c. 

The  four  principal  texts  appearing  in  parallel 
columns. 

(1)  Es.sayes.  Religious  Meditations.  Places 
of  perswasion  aud  disswasion.  London,  1597. 
(10  Essaya) 

Of  the  Coulers  of  good  and  euill  a  f)*agmcnt  1597. 

(2)  The  Writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knt : 
the  Kinges  Sollicitor  Oeuerall :  in  Moralitie, 
Policie,  and  Historie.  Harleion  MS.  5106. 
Transcribed  bet.  1607-12.  (34  Essays.) 

(3)  The  Essaies  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight, 
the  Kings  Solliciter  Generali.  London,  1612.  (10 
Essays.) 

(4)  The  Essayes  or  Counsels,  Ciuill  and  Moral!, 
of  Francis  Lo.  Verulam  Viscount  St  Albans. 
Newly  Written.  1626.  (58  Essays.) 

[In  February. 

*,*  For  the  26  previous  Reprints,  including 
some  40  most  important  works  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  see  Catalogues.  Large-paper  copies  of  Noa 
1  to  24  are  on  sale.  The  whole  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 

5  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


P  OLDEN  COUNSELS, 

VJT  to  a  Christian  Life  from  t 


BY  THE  LATE  CANON  MELVILL. 

,  Persuasives 
the  Golden  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  In  St  Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  with 
a  Portrait  on  Steel  of  the  Author.  386  pp.,  12mo, 
extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  38.  6d. 

London:  HOULSTON  and  SONS,  65  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


This  day,  Fcap.,  sewed,  price  3d., 

COTTAGE  GARDENING.  A 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
PRIZE  ESSAY.  By  E.  W.  BADGER.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  Especially  suited 
for  distribution  among  Cottagers,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  supplied  in  packets  of  25  for  fis.  6d.  post 
free. 

London:  HOULSTON  and  SONS,  65  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


In  cloth,  price  Ss.  6d., 

Every  mother,  pai-ticularly  now 

when  SMALL-POX  and  SCARLATINA 
are  so  prevalent,  should  jmssess  Dr  SPENCER 
THOMSON’S  BOOK  ON  DOMESTIC  MEDI¬ 
CINE,  as  it  fully  describes  the  svmptoms  aud 
mode  of  treatment  of  these  aud  other  diseases. 

London :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  CO.,  Sta- 
tioners’-hall  court. 


CANADA  and  ITS  TRADES.— See 
THE  BUILDER  of  THIS  WEEK,  4d..  or 
by  post  4id.  It  also  includes  a  View  of  the  New 
Post-office,  Melbourne — Illustrations  of  Canned 
l^ilasters — Prizes  for  Art •  Workman sh ip— Woik- 
men’s  Exhibitions  and  National  Art— Improve¬ 
ment  of  Rome— State  of  Somerset  Towns,  6c. 

1  York  street,  W.C.,  and  aU  Newsmen. 


J ust  published.  Price  fid.,  limp  cloth,  Is. 
cloth  boarda 

TILL  THE  DOCTOR  COUES,  AKD 
HOW  TO  HELP  HIM. 

By  GEOBQE  H.  HOPE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

‘‘This  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  manuals 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  treats  of  almost 
every  medical  or  surgical  emergency  that  can 
arise,  and  gives  good  and  sensible  advice,  without 
flattering  the  reader  with  the  hope  of  dispensing 
altogether  with  profe.ssional  assistance.  We  can 
heartily  commend  it.”— Echo. 

‘‘It  should  And  a  place  in  every  home  in  the 
kingdom,  rich  or  poor.”- London  Mirror. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY.  London  : 
fifi  Paternoster  row;  164  Piccadilly,  and  B. 
SEELEY,  Islington  green.  Sold  by  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  PICTURE  GALLERY  of  the 
NATIONS.  A  Description  of  the  Principal 
Peo^es  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  160 
fine  Engravings.  Small  4to,  printed  on  toned 
paper,  6s.,  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges. 
Suitable  as  a  present  for  the  young. 

RICHARD  HUNNE:  A  Story  of  Old 
London.  By  G.  E.  SARGENT,  Author  of 
‘  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor  House.*  Engra¬ 
vings.  >  Imperial  lOmo,  Ss.  6d.,  boards. 

CHOICE  POETRY  for  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  With  Coloured  Pictures  and 
Wood  Engravings.  Small  4to,  2$.,  boards. 

READINGS:  Adapted  for  Winter 
Gatherings,  Penny  Readings,  Mothers’  Meet¬ 
ings,  &c.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  JAMES 
FLEMING,  B.D..  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Camberwell.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  in 
cover ;  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY.  London: 

fifi  Paternoster  row;  164  Piccadilly;  and  B. 

SEELEY,  Islington  ^oen.  Brighton :  31  Western 

road,  and  all  Booksellers. 


BURKE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1871.  Now  ready,  tho 
.33rd  Edition,  corrected  tbroughoirt,  contains  (for 
the  first  time)  an  Alphabetical  List  of  all  holding 
titles  and  diraities.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  royal 
8vo,  cloth  gut,  38s. 

HARRISON,  Bookseller  to  her  Majesty  and 
n.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  59  PallmaU,  8.W. 

Just  out,  3rd  Edition,  crown  8vo,  4s.  (id., 

The  story  of  a  life.  By 

WILLIAM  ALFRED  GIBBS. 

‘‘  The  author  has  an  elevated  and  refined  ex- 

firession,  an  abundant  and  choice  command  of 
anguage,  and  the  true  ring  of  poetical  genius.”— 
Illustrate  Review. 

‘‘The  true  and  undoubted  ring  of  poetry  in  the 
very  highest  sense.  The  reader’s  attention  will 
be  cau^t  at  once,  and  rivetted  to  the  very  end  of 
the  poem,” — Standard. 

“  A  book  which  is  full  of  vigorous  and  graceful 
writing,  which  breathes  a  hopeful  and  manly 
spirit,  aud  which  paints  domestic  life  In  the  most 
winning  colours.” — London  Review. 

‘‘As  fair  and  h^py  a  home-scene  as  could 
well  be  pictured.  Ine  author  has  the  talent  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  worda 
that  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  hearts  of  ms  readers.** 
— Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

Published  on  the  19th  of  January,  the  new  Poem,, 
by  Mr  GIBBS, 

HAROLD  ERLE:  A  Biography. 

Price  68. 

E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  44  Dover  street. 
Piccadilly. 


*^W0N,  NOT  WOOED.’* 

A  N  original  and  interesting  Tale,  now 

appearing  in 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL. 

Now  ready, 

rriHE  VOYSEY  APPEAL.  Post 

-L  free,  price  Is,  2d.,  cloth,  28. 3d.  Orders  should 
be  sent  at  once  to 

TBUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Paternoster  row. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  per  copy ;  or  fis.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  <&  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  fcc.,with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  41 
Threadueedle  street,  Loudon,  E.C. 
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MESSRS  BLACKWOOD’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  8to,  Volume  I.,  price  KV..  with  »n  EngraviuK 
from  the  rortralt  by  8ir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  to 
ooropleU-d  in  3  vols. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  TIMES 

or 

HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

WUITTEN  IJY  HIMSELF. 

[On  Monday  the  20tb. 

In  crown  8ro,  price  10s.  6d.,  cloth, 

The  METAMOBPHOSES  of  PUB- 

LIUH  OVIDIUlt  NASO.  Tnn>l.h'il  In 
English  lllaiik  Ver8«\  By  HENRY  KING, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 

In  3  Tolfl,  post  8ro,  price  H.  lie.  Od.,  cloth, 

EARL’S  DENE.  By  R.  E.  FRAN- 

CILLON.  Originally  published  in  ‘Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine.’ 

In  crown  8to,  price  7s.  fld. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

HANDY-BOOK  of  the  FLOWER- 

OARDEN.  Being  Practical  Directions  for 
the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Arrangement 
of  Plants  in  Flower-Gaidens  all  the  Year 
Round.  By  DAVID  THOMSON,  Gardener 
to  Ills  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G., 
Drumlanrig,  N.B. 

In  1  vol.,  post  8ro,  price 9s.,  cloth,  with  Map,  Ac., 

WHAT  I  SAW  of  the  WAR  at  the 

BATTLES  of  8PEICHERN,  GORZE,  and 
GRAVELOTTE.  By  the  Hou.  C.  ALLAN- 
SON  WINN. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  Ss., cloth. 

The  CROWN  and  iU  ADVISERS. 

Four  I.ectures  on  tlie  Queen,  the  MhiiHtry, 
the  I.ordB,  the  Commons.  By  ALEX.  C. 
KWALD,  F.S.A.,  of  Her  BlaJesty’s  Record 
Office. 


13  Great  M.vrlborouoh  street.  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 


In  Quarterly  Volumes,  price  2s.  M.  each, 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for  ENGLISH 

READERS.  Already  published:  1.  The 


Iliad.  2.  nie  C 
C'Ksar.  ft.  Virgil 


Odyssey. 


y.  3.  Herodotus.  4. 
loracc.  7.  Alschylus. 


In  crown  8ro,  price  7s.  6d., 

A  HANDY-BOOK  of  HARDY 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS.  By 
WlLLIABf  SUTHERLAND,  Gardener  to 
the  Karl  of  Minto;  formerly  Manager  of  the 
Herbaceous  Department  at  kew. 

[Nearly  ready. 

In  crown  8ro,  price  5s.,  cloth. 

The  PARADISE  of  BIRDS;  an  Old 

Extravaganza  in  a  Modem  Dresa  By  W.  J. 
COURTIIUPE. 

In  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  price  If.  Ils.  Od.,  cloth. 

The  POEMS  of  0S8IAN  in  the 

ORIGINAL  GAELIC.  With  a  Literal 
TranHiatiou  into  English,  and  a  Dissertation 
upon  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems.  By  the 
Rev.  ARCHIBALD  CLERK. 

In  Hvo,  price  ir>s. ,  cloth, 

MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS  and  HER 

ACCUSERS.  By  JOHN  HOSACK.  A  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  to  Im'  continued  in  a 
Second  Vmume  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

In  8to,  Vols.  V.  to  VII.,  completing  the  Work, 
price  42s., 

The  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND, 

from  AGRICOLA’R  INVASION  to  the 
REVOLUTION  of  1688.  By  JOHN  HILL 
BU  RTON,  Historiographer  Royal. 

In  royal  8vo,  with  Enj^avings,  price  If.  lIs.  6d., 
the  Fourtn  Edition  of 

The  FORESTER.  A  Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Planting,  Rearing,  and 
General  3laiiag(‘ment  of  forest  Trees.  By 
JAMES  BR(-mVN.  LL.D.,  Wood  Surveyor 
and  N  urserymau,  Stirling. 

[In  a  few  days. 

In  crown  8to,  with  Illustrations, 

A  NEW  SEA  and  an  OLD  LAND. 

Being  Pai>ers  Suggested  by  a  Visit  to  Egypt 
at  the  Eud  of  IS69.  Originally  publish^  In 
‘Blackwood's  Magazine.'  By  W.  G.  HAM- 
LEY,  Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers.  [Nearly  ready. 


In  royal  8ro,  the  First  Volume  of  the  NEW 
EDITION  of 

The  BOOK  of  the  FARM.  By 

HENRY  STEPHENS,  F.R.S.E.  Almost 
entirely  Be-wrltten.  [Nearly  ready. 

45  George  street,  Edinburgh;  and  37  Pater¬ 
noster  row,  London. 


HUEST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HKPWORTH  DLXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com- 

8 feting  the  Work.  Second  Edition. 

[r  lyixon's  lively  and  accurate  work." — 
Times. 

“  Tliese  volumes  will  place  Mr  Dixon  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors  who  have 
rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on 
record  a  truthful  and  brilliant  account  of  that 
most  popular  and  instractive  relic  of  antiquity, 
‘  Her  Majesty's  Tower,’  the  annals  of  which,  us 
related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns  exciting 
and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our 
ancient  stronghold  could  have  had  no  better 
historian  than  Mr  Dixon.” — Post. 

‘‘  We  congratulate  Mr  Dixon  in  having  brought 
to  a  successful  close  his  History  of  the  Tower 
witli  Its  eiglit  liundred  years  of  historic  life,  its 
nineti*en  hundred  years  of  traditional  fame.”— 
Athenieum. 


ANKALS  of  OXFORD.  By  J.  C. 

JEAFFRESON,  B.A,  Oxott.,  Author  of  -  A 
Book  about  tlie  Clergy,'  &c.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  30s. 

“  Rich  in  research,  and  full  of  antiquarian  in¬ 
terest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and 
well-bred  wit.  A  scholarlike  fancy  brightens 
every  page.  Mr  Jenffreson  is  a  very  model  of  a 
cicerone ;  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge. 
The  work  well  deserves  to  be  read,  and  merits  a 
permanent  niche  in  the  library.”— The  Graphic. 

FAIR  FRANCE.  Impressions  of  a 

Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Halifax.’ 
1  vol.,  8vo,  l.^s. 

‘‘  A  book  of  value  and  importance.”— Post. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1871,  under  the  especial 
Patronage  of  Her  Maicsty,  corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  40th  Edition.  I  vol.,  royal  8vo,  with 
the  arms  beautifidly  engraved,  31b.  6d.,  bound. 
“  A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former 
works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication  Wc  are 
happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book.” 
—Times. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  WYSE,  K.C.B., 
late  British  ftlinister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Gre«*c«  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

A  HUNTER’S  ADVENTURES  in 

the  GREAT  WEST.  By  PARKER  GILL- 
MORE  (Ubique).  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  158. 

The  SEVENTH  VIAL;  or,  The  Time 

of  Trouble  Ik’gun,  ns  sliown  in  the  Great 
War,  the  Detlironemeiit  of  the  Pope,  and 
other  Collateral  Events.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
CUM  MING,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  1  voL,  Gs. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

CHECKMATE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le 

FANU,  Author  of  ‘  Uncle  Silas,’  Ac.  3  vols. 
‘‘A  very  well  written  novel.”— Examiner. 

*‘  This  novel  is  redimduiit  with  such  power  and 
consummate  art  that  an  ciitliridling  interest  takes 
possession  of  the  reader.” — Messenger. 

RODERICK.  Bjf  the  Author  of 

*  John  Arnold.’  3  vols. 

MARTHA.  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  ‘  Shirlcy-Hall  Asylum,’  Ac.  3  vols. 
‘“Martha’  is  one  of  Mr  Gilbert’s  best  books. 
The  character  of  Martlia  is  an  admirable  picture. 
Mr  Gilbert  has  given  it  a  reality  and  power  which 
will  secure  it  n  permanent  recognition  in  English 
literature.  ”— Spectator. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY,  3  vols. 

‘‘  There  is  great  fascination  about  this  book.  The 
author  vrrites  in  a  clear,  unaflected  style,  and  has 
a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character.  —Times. 

TWO  FAIR  DAUGHTERS.  By 

PERCY  FI  rZG  KRALD,  M.  A.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  attractive  and  entlimlllng  tale,  spark¬ 
ling  with  wit,  and  full  of  incident."— Sun. 

RIDDLES  of  LOVE.  By  Sidney 

LAMAN  BLANCHARD.  3  vols. 

[February  24. 

DAVID  ELGINBROD*  By  George 

MACDONALD,  LL.D.  Cheap  Edition, 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “Hurst  and 
Blackett  s  Standard  Library."  .'is.,  bound  and 
Illustrated.  [February  22. 


Ij  I  S  T. 


Sir  HENRY  LYTTONBULWER’S 

LIFE  of  LORD  PALMERSTON.  Fourth 
Thousand.  2  vols ,  demy  8vo,  with  fine  nor- 
trait,  -308. 

CAPTAIN  WILSONand  CAPTAIN 

WARREN’S  RECOVERY  of  JERU- 
SALE 31.  With  an  Introductory  Cliapter  bv 
DEAN  STANLEY.  Third  Thousand.  Demy 
8vo,  with  50  illustrations,  2l8.  ' 

TRAVELS  in  the  AIR.  Edited  by 

J.  GLAISHER.  Royal  8vo,  with  132  illus¬ 
trations,  25s. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  “  THOMAS 

INGOLDSBY  ”  (The  Rev.  Richard  Harris 
Barham).  By  His  SON.  2  vols.,  crown  8to 
with  portrait,  218.  ’ 

A  LIFE  of  ADVENTURE.  An 

Autobiography.  By  Colonel  CORVIN.  3 
vols.,  crown  8vo,  Sis.  Cd. 

JESSE’S  LONDON.  Its  celebrated 

CHARACTERS  and  PLACES.  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  31s.  6d. 

The  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  WICK- 

HA3rS  CONFIDENTIAL  LETTERS  to  the 
BRITISH  GOVERNMENT,  from  1794.  2 
vols.,  8 VO,  with  portraits,  308. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 

J ust  published,  in  Two  Vols,  8vo,  price  288., 
cloth, 

A  NALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA 

XX.  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.  By  JAMES 
MILL.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  Illustrative 
and  Critical,  by  ALEXANDER  BAIN, 
ANDREW  FINDLATER,  and  GEORGE 
GROTE.  Edited,  with  Additional  Notes,  by 
JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

“  The  abundance  and  variety  of  the  notes,  apart 
from  the  interest  of  the  contributions  on  the  ground 
of  independent  authority  of  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
jects  treated,  will  entitle  the  edition  to  a  place 
among  the  great  instruments  of  mental  training. 
The  student  sees  two  or  ttirce  minds  at  wok 
instead  of  one,  and  the  stimulus  to  read  critically 
instead  of  lazily,  and  with  acquiescence,  as  one  is 
so  much  tempted  to  do,  is  greater  than  in  the 
ordinary  case.  Mr  Mill’s  dloge  of  his  father,  in 
the  preface,  is  one  of  tlic  best  sort  of  contriDo- 
tions  to  biograpliy — the  note  of  a  man  of  eminence 
on  the  character  of  another  man  of  eminence  with 
whom  he  had  long  and  most  intimate  relations."— 
Economist. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 

TURKEY. 


Now  ready,  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Maps  and 
Plans,  post  8vo,  7s.  6d., 

TV/rURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  for 

lYL  TRAVELLERS  in  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
The  Bospliorus,  Dardanelles,  Brousa,  and  Plain 
of  Troy;  with  General  Uinta  for  Travellers  in 
Turkey,  Vocabularies,  Ac. 

JOHN  3IURBAY,  Albemarle  street 
NOTICE. 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

^EUTON  VERSUS  GAUL :  an  Action 
L  for  Assault  aud  Battery,  to  be  Tried  in  the 
High  Court  of  Public  Opinion.  Rumoured 
Damages,  £400,000,000  sterling ;  Two  Provinces ; 
One  Colony ;  and  20  Ships  of  War. 

London:  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal 
Exchange. 

ISmo,  sewed,  price  6d.,  free  by  post, 

Does  it  pay  to  drink  i  By 

tlie  Author  of  ‘Does  it  Pay  to  Smoke?’ 

London;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Cheapside. 

READY,  THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OF  MB 
EDWARD  LEAK’S  NEW  BOOK  OF 
NONSENSE. 

With  148  Illustrations,  crown  4to,  fancy  boards, 
price  78.  6d.,  '  ^ 

XrONSENSE  SONGS,  STORIES, 

BOTANY  and  ALPHABETS;  with  148 
Nonsense  Illustrations.  By  EDWARD  LEAK. 

“  In  the  ide  d  of  nonsense,  Mr  Lear  stands  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  human  race." — Spectator. 

London :  ROBERT  JOHN  BUSH,  32  Charing 
cross,  S.W. 


Londim:  I^ted  by  Charles  W.  Retrell  of  Putney,  at  his  P^ting-offlee,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Westminster, 
.  In  the  County  Middlesex,  and  l»ubllshcd  by  Geojioe  Lapuam,  9  Wellington  street,  Strani,  in  thj  aforesaii  County,  SatubdaT, 
jf  CDnuiry  lO|  187L 
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